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FOURTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT 

» 

OF  THE 

LADIES’  AID  SOCIETY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


As  the  miseries  of  war  continue,  its  duties  multiply  and 
press  upon  our  attention. 

In  offering  our  Fourth  Semi-Annual  Report,  our  Society 
has  continued  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  liberality  and 
kindness  of  those  who  have,  by  generous  benefactions,  sus¬ 
tained  our  efforts  and  encouraged  our  labors, — the  same 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  our  own  industry  and  courage  have 
not  faltered;  and  still  more  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  a 
kind  Providence  has  smiled  upon  our  humble  exertions. 

Among  the  earliest  to  engage  in  this  work  of  comforting 
and  sustaining  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  risks  of  a  soldier’s  life,  our  Association  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  its  first  earnestness  and  vigor,  until  the 
present  hour. 

To  the  incessant  and  highly  appreciated  labors,  in  the 
camp  and  in  the  hospitals,  at  the  seat  of  war,  of  our  Secretary, 
who  is  still  absent,  our  Society  owes  largely  the  interest  which 
is  felt  in  its  work.  To  the  deep  sympathies  stirred  by  the 
hastily  written  accounts  of  her  work,  is  due,  no  doubt,  the 
promptness  of  those  liberal  benefactions  which  insure  the 
continuance  of  its  usefulness.  These  deep  feelings,  these 
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outbursts  of  female  sympathy,  sketched  by  one  who  has  per¬ 
sonally  and  piously  ministered  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  sick  and  wounded  men ;  of  one 
who  has  prayed  with  and  closed  the  eyes  in  death,  of  more 
than  a  thousand  departed  soldiers,  has  strongly  moved  many 
generous  hearts,  and  doubtless  opened  fountains  of  liberality 
and  kindness,  which  have  sent  forth  streams  of  bounty,  flow¬ 
ing  to  the  aid  of  soldiers,  not  only  through  our  hands,  but 
reaching  them  not  less  surely  by  the  hands  of  others. 

Being  among  the  earliest  of  the  Associations  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  want  and  suffering  in  the  army,  certain  helps  and 
facilities  were  accorded  to  us  by  the  highest  military  authori¬ 
ties,  to  aid  in  prosecuting  our  labors,  which  have  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  us  down  to  this  time,  by  officers  well  acquainted 
with  our  mode  of  procedure. 

Our  Society  is  pleased  to  believe  that  there  are  none  who 
more  approve  its  methods,  than  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  them.  So  long  as  these  important  advantages  are  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  army  authorities,  who  can  best  judge  whether 
they  are  deserved;  so  long  as  our  friends  continue  to  replenish 
our  stores  and  supply  our  treasury;  and  so  long  as  our  Secre¬ 
tary  has  health  and  strength  to  remain  at  her  post  in  the  army 
hospitals,  so  long  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty  to  persevere  in 
the  path  we  have  chosen, — believing  that  our  hands  having 
found  this  work  to  do,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it  with  our 
mffiht. 

O 

Whilst  we  felicitate  ourselves  upon  our  share  in  this 
work  of  mercy,  we  have  increasing  reason  to  rejoice  that 
other  and  mightier  agencies  have  engaged  in  it  with  such 
admirable  method,  efficiency,  and  scope,  that  now  whole 
armies  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  reached  by  the 
hands  of  kindness.  The  Sanitary  Commission,  an  institution 
which  has  accomplished  the  most  extensive  work  of  charity, 
within  the  last  two  years,  ever  achieved  by  any  voluntary 
organization,  has  spread  its  network  of  agencies  throughout 
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all  our  armies,  and  has  performed  its  labors  of  prevention, 
palliation,  and  cure,  with  a  perseverance  and  success  never 
excelled.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  ladies  are  associating 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  to  this  institution,  and  its 
inestimable  services  in  the  armies  of  our  country. 

Another  noble  and  most  effective  association  in  the  interest 
of  our  soldiers  in  the  field  and  hospital,  under  the  leadership 
also  of  energetic  and  influential  men — the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion — has  exerted  a  power  and  usefulness  so  widely  extended, 
so  admirable  in  design  and  faithful  in  execution,  as  to  deserve 
and  secure  great  favor  in  the  army,  and  large  support  from 
the  friends  of  the  soldier  at  home. 

Our  experience  of  this  work  of  benevolence  makes  us 
thankful  to  God,  that  two  such  great  institutions  have  arisen 
for  the  benefit  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  They  are 
both  needed.  There  is  room  and  a  sphere  for  both.  There 
need  be  no  collision.  The  public  will  support  both  bettey 
than  one;  for  their  united  efforts  will  keep  the  whole  subject 
before  the  people  better  than  either  could  alone.  The  proper 
work  to  be  done  in  our  armies  by  the  Sanitary  Commission 
and  by  the  Christian  Commission,  is  more  than  both  can  do. 
Our  information  satisfies  us  of  this.  The  operations  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  are  on  a  grand  scale,  and  deserve  the 
support  of  all  the  friends  of  the  country.  The  Christian  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  truly  what  its  name  imports,  has  also  a  wide¬ 
spread  network  of  agencies  in  effective  operation.  To  both 
these  institutions  the  Government  has  accorded  every  needful 
facility. 

The  benefactions  of  which  our  Society  is  the  dispenser, 
have  found  their  regular  channels.  We  have  not  regarded 
the  residences  of  the  persons  relieved,  nor  inquired  what  State, 
or  city,  or  county  they  came  from.  Our  organization  is  ex¬ 
tensively  known  in  the  armies,  for  its  gifts  and  services  have 
been  widely  diffused.  There  is  no  doubt  our  Society  owes 
much  of  its  efficiency  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  to  the 
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favor  in  which  it  is  held  at  home,  and  to  the  peculiar  fitness 
of  our  Secretary  for  the  work  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
Her  untiring  labors  and  usefulness  in  the  trying  duties  she 
has  fulfilled,  are  unmistakably  evinced  by  the  testimony  of 
surgeons,  officers,  and  soldiers  in  the  field  and  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  by  the  liberality  which  has  sustained  our  Society 
in  its  exertions  at  home,  and  which  has  reached  us  from 
sources  too  numerous  to  mention,  not  only  from  our  own 
State,  but  from  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  Very  large  quantities  of  hospital  supplies  have 
been  thus  sent  directly  to  our  Secretary  in  the  army  hospitals, 
without  passing  through  our  store-rooms. 

Whilst  such  considerations,  and  many  more  which  we  can¬ 
not  specify,  forbid  us  for  a  moment  to  think  of  abandoning 
the  work  hitherto  prosecuted  with  such  success,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  advise  others,  who  have  not  secured  similar  advan¬ 
tages  for  separate  effort,  to  unite  with  us  or  with  the  Sanitary 
or  the  Christian  Commission. 

In  connection  with  either  of  these  Institutions,  their  labors 
will  be  suitably  directed  and  made  efficient.  Individuals  and 
associations  who  attempt  to  reach  the  soldiers  in  the  field  or 
field  hospitals,  without  having  first  secured  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements,  will  meet  with  numerous  difficulties  and  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  may  fail  altogether.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
that  all  such  should  unite  with  associations  having  the  need¬ 
ful  facilities  to  reach  the  army.  There  can  be  no  lack  of 
choice  in  the  agency  to  be  selected  to  fulfil  every  charitable 
design.  The  two  great  Institutions  above  named  are  prepared 
to  receive  aid  from  all  who  wish  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
sanitary  and  religious  interests  of  our  armies.  In  our  more 
limited  sphere,  we  are  ready  to  receive  help  from  the  hand 
and  the  purse  of  every  one, — from  all  who  may  desire  to  make 
our  Society  the  instrument  of  dispensing  their  kindness.  Let 
no  one  conclude  that  the  wants  of  the  hospitals  and  suffering 
soldiery  are  not  of  the  most  pressing  character.  There  has! 
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been  no  time  when  they  have  not  been  pressing.  No  amount 
of  care  and  labor,  if  properly  bestowed,  can  be  too  much  for 
the  moral  and  physical  interests  of  our  army  of  half  a  million 
of  men.  In  no  instance  it  is  believed  has  so  much  been  done 
as  in  our  armies,  since  this  rebel  war  has  burst  upon  us,  but 
there  is  still  abundant  and  lamentable  occasion  for  more  effort, 
and  greater  supplies,  and  continued  watchfulness. 

Those  who  have  been  inmates  of  hospitals  for  months  are 
not  less  objects  of  compassion  than  those  who  have  just  entered. 
Experience  has  taught  that  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  on  their  first  arrival,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  matters  of  sickness  and  wounds,  the  economy 
and  advantage  of  being  always  ready  and  fully  supplied  for 
emergencies,  is  beyond  all  estimate.  Our  Society  then  trusts 
that  the  women  of  the  North  will  not  relax  their  efforts  in  this 
great  cause  if  already  engaged,  and  that  those  who  have  not 
yet  put  their  hands  to  it,  will  without  delay  enlist  in  it  for 
the  war. 

There  is  now  a  large  army  in  our  hospitals,  much  larger 
than  this  country  ever  had  on  its  rolls  before  this  rebellion. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  large  army  passes  monthly  through  our 
hospitals,  partly  to  the  grave,  and  partly  back  to  the  field. 
The  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  North  have  no  doubt  doubled 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  that  division  which  has  left  the 
hospitals  for  the  camp.  In  this  efficient  mode  of  aiding  to  sup¬ 
press  the  rebellion  and  restore  peace  to  the  country,  more, 
much  more  can  yet  be  done,  and  whilst  armies  are  thus  saved 
to  the  Republic,  and  millions  upon  millions  saved  to  the  public 
treasury,  the  highest  duties  of  humanity  and  religion  are  per¬ 
formed.  Let  no  loyal  woman  fail  to  engage  in  this  work,  and 
let  no  one  falter  who  has  begun. 

Our  Society  has  continued  its  labors  as  it  began  them,  not 
by  attempting  any  extended  scheme  of  labor;  its  attention  is 
directed  by  army  officers,  by  surgeons  and  chaplains,  to  cases 
of  special  destitution  and  suffering  East  or  West,  North  or 
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South,  and  these  wants  and  sufferings  are  attended  to  or  sup¬ 
plied  at  once,  in  the  hope  that  what  is  done  quickly  will  be 
doubly  effective.  Occasions  for  prompt  assistance  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  in  the  best-regulated  armies  and  hospitals,  and  even  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  not  a  few  extreme  cases  occur.  To 
many  of  our  hospitals,  very  timely  aid  has  been  given  during 
the  last  half  year.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  need 
for  help  occurred  in  the  Provost  Marshal’s  guard  of  this  city. 
No  foresight  of  surgeons  or  officers  acting  within  the  army 
regulations,  can  provide  effectually  against  emergencies  which 
must  occur  in  camps,  barracks,  and  hospitals.  Not  a  little 
suffering  and  destitution  has  been  found  and  relieved  among 
paroled  prisoners  returned  to  us  in  a  condition  of  discomfort 
as  to  clothing  which  is  truly  pitiable. 

We  need  not  repeat  our  acknowledgments  to  individuals 
and  associations,  to  officers  and  soldiers,  for  the  very  many 
favors  of  which  our  Society  has  been  the  object.  Our  grati¬ 
tude  for  all  such  favors  corresponds  to  the  greater  efficiency 
which  has  thus  been  given  to  our  work,  and  we  gladly  reckon 
those  who  help  us  as  being  effective  co-operators  in  all  that  is 
done. 

Received  at  701  Walnut  Street. — From  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
10  boxes;  Paterson,  1  box;  Trenton,  1  box;  Millville,  5 
boxes;  Hopewell  Belief  Society,  1  box;  Stewartville,  1  box, 
4  barrels;  Greenwich,  4  boxes,  1  barrel;  Salem,  2  boxes,  2 
barrels ;  Canada  Hill,  2  boxes ;  Hopewell,  1  box ;  Lambert- 
ville,  15  boxes,  keg  of  eggs,  3  barrels;  Fairton,  2  boxes; 
Bowenton  and  Dutchneck,  2  boxes  ;  Buckingham,  3  boxes, 
1  barrel ;  Milford,  1  box ;  Hoboken,  4  boxes,  1  barrel ;  How¬ 
ard,  Centre  County,  1  box;  Plymouth,  Montgomery  County, 
1  box;  Lewisburg,  2  boxes,  1  keg;  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1 
box;  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1  box;  Huntingdon,  1  box;  Bustleton, 
1  box;  Phillipsburg,  1  box,  3  barrels;  Frankford,  2  boxes; 
Hancock’s  Bridge,  4  boxes,  1  barrel ;  Mechanicsville,  2  boxes, 
1  barrel ;  Newtown,  5  boxes ;  Easton,  7  boxes,  6  barrels ; 
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Churchville,  2  boxes,  1  barrel ;  Greenhill,  2  boxes ;  Eckley, 
1  box;  Mount  Kirk,  3  boxes;  Lower  Wakefield,  1  box;  Nor¬ 
ristown,  10  boxes ;  Chester  County,  2  boxes ;  Bushore,  Sulli¬ 
van  County,  1  keg;  Economy,  1  keg;  Doylestown,  14  boxes, 
6  barrels;  Chester  Valley,  1  box,  1  barrel,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  1  box;  Lower  Merion,  7  boxes;  Hartsville,  7  boxes, 
1  keg,  3  barrels;  per  Hr.  Jones,  11  bundles;  ladies  of  Ewing, 
4  boxes;  per  George  H.  Stuart,  Esq.,  5  barrels;  Wyeth  & 
Bros.,  6  boxes,  1  half  barrel;  unknown,  2  boxes;  Young 
Men,  Hovey’s  store,  Boston,  Mass.,  1  box;  Sewickleyville, 
Alleghany  County,  1  box;  Barren  Hill,  2  boxes,  3  barrels,  1 
keg;  St.  Paul’s  Church,  1  box;  Kenneth  Aid  Society,  1  box; 
St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  1  box;  Milton,  2  barrels,  1  keg; 
Pottsville,  2  boxes;  Buckmansville,  1  box;  Yardleyville,  1 
box;  Charles  Wharton,  4  kegs. 

Received  at  the  Rooms  cornier  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut 
Streets ,  on  Fridays,  the  days  of  meeting,  from  the  guests  at  the 
Cresson  Springs  Hotel,  through  Mrs.  G.  W.  Mullen,  2  barrels 
blackberry  cordial ;  from  Chester  County,  3  boxes,  3  barrels ; 
Mercer  County,  3  boxes;  Ladies’  Aid,  Frankford,  1  box; 

!  Ladies’  Society  Princeton,  N.  J.,  27  pairs  knit  stockings ; 
ladies  Penn’s  Manor,  31  shirts;  Bustleton,  1  bale,  1  keg 
pickles,  1  box  dried  beef.  Knit  woollen  stockings,  809 
pairs;  handkerchiefs,  228;  slippers,  164  pairs;  shirts,  87  ; 
napkins,  108;  knit  mittens,  107  pairs;  wristlets,  6  pairs; 
scarfs,  28 ;  helmet,  1 ;  leggins,  1  pair ;  drawers,  105  pairs  ; 
pants,  18  pairs  ;  vests,  2  ;  pillows,  18  ;  sheets,  4  ;  comforta¬ 
bles,  2  ;  pads,  12  ;  coat,  1  ;  neckties,  12 ;  Canton  flannel,  27 
yards  ;  army  flannel,  36  yards ;  2  barrels  apples. 

Quantities  of  medicines,  condensed  milk,  herbs,  sugar, 
farina,  barley,  corn-starch,  rice-flour,  hominy,  macaroni,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  oatmeal,  Irish  moss,  coffee,  dried  rusk,  soda  biscuits, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  preserved  fruits  and  jellies,  dried 
fruits,  lemons,  pickles,  catsup,  salt,  pepper,  candies,  raspberry 
vinegar,  Catawba,  blackberry,  and  currant  wines. 
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Old  linen,  muslin,  bandages,  lint,  tape,  buttons,  thread, 
cotton,  pins,  needles,  pieces  of  cloth  and  carpet,  tracts,  Testa¬ 
ments,  religious  newspapers,  and  other  reading  matter. 

Appropriations. — Sharpsburg,  4  boxes  ;  Portsmouth  Grove, 
R.  I.,  1  box  ;  Mrs.  Harris,  Harper’s  Ferry,  10  boxes ;  Mrs. 
Harris,  Washington,  63  boxes,  3  barrels;  Alexandria,  13 
boxes,  1  bale  ;  Point  Lookout,  Maryland,  18  boxes,  1  barrel ; 
Relay  House,  6  boxes,  2  barrels;  York,  Pa.,  1  box;  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.,  2  boxes;  Fredericksburg,  1  box;  Fairfax  Court¬ 
house,  1  box;  Frederick,  Md.,  6  boxes;  Mrs.  Harris,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  44  boxes,  5  barrels,  1  keg,  1  bale ;  Annapolis,  19 
boxes;  Suffolk,  Va.,  1  box;  Fort  Monroe,  4  boxes;  Fort  Lin¬ 
coln,  1  box ;  Baltimore,  2  boxes ;  White  Oak  Church,  2 
boxes;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  7  boxes;  Hagerstown,  4  boxes; 
Smoketown,  2  boxes  ;  Hospital  ship,  Port  Royal,  2  boxes  ; 
Yorktown,  4  boxes;  Mrs.  Harris,  Acquia  Creek,  9  boxes; 
Belle  Plain,  1  box  ;  Washington,  2  boxes,  2  bales.  255 

Barracks,  Fifth  and  Buttonwood  Sts.,  9  packages. 

Hospital  South  and  24th  Street,  4 

Race  Street,  1 

Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  3 
West  Philadelphia,  2 

Christian  Street,  1 

Union  Vol.  Refresh.  Saloon,  3 
Broad  and  Prime  Streets,  1 
Wood  and  22d  Streets,  3 

Cooper  Shop  Refresh.  Saloon,  2 
Fifth  and  Buttonwood  Streets,  2 
Turner’s  Lane,  2 

Chestnut  Hill,  1 

Islington  Lane,  1 

Christian  Commission,  2  u  29 
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Boxes,  bales  and  barrels, 

Besides  the  above,  two  hundred  articles  were  given  upon 
applications  of  individuals. 
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LETTERS  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

Received  from  Mrs.  E.  M.  H.  since  October  1,  1862. 


“Smoketown,  October  31st,  1862. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“  This  has  been  a  day  of  conflict.  We  were  awakened  early 
this  morning  by  the  tread  of  soldiers  on  the  march, — always  a 
sad  sound  to  us  now.  Had  numerous  calls  from  members  of 
different  regiments,  exchanging  salutations,  with  many,  doubt¬ 
less,  for  the  last  time.  By  night,  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
had  passed  through  the  hospital  grounds,  en  route  for  Berlin. 

“The  day  was  pleasant,  and  had  tempted  all  of  the  Stump 
family — as  they  will,  poor  boys,  call  themselves — who  were 
able,  out  of  their  tents.  They  were  seated  near  the  road,  so 
that  the  passing  regiments  saw  them.  We  heard  not  a  few 
remark,  ‘  Look  !  So  we  may  be,  before  the  week  is  out/ 
Others  expressed  surprise  at  the  cheerful  countenances  of  the 
maimed;  but  wished,  if  they  were  shot  so  as  to  endanger 
limbs,  that  they  might  die  at  once.  Others  drew  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  spectacle,  and  thought  well  of  it.  ‘  It  is  not  so 
bad,  after  all,  to  lose  an  arm  or  leg.  See  that  one-armed  man 
carrying  a  bucket  of  something  good  to  wooden-legged  men/ 
‘  How  happy  they  all  look  !’  &c. 

“  Those  passing  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  must  have  had 
a  sad  turn  given  to  their  reflections,  by  the  shrieks  of  the 
invalids  having  their  wounds  dressed.  It  seemed  to  us  there 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  sensitiveness.  Perhaps  the  day 
being  warm,  a  more  thorough  cleansing  of  the  sores  was 
deemed  advisable,  and  more  suffering  was  the  consequence ; 
or  it  may  be  we  felt  them  more  for  the  marching  soldiers’ 
sake. 

“In  the  rear  of  every  brigade,  ambulances  with  the  sick  fol¬ 
lowed.  To  some  of  these  we  gave  tea  and  bread,  for  which 
they  were  very  grateful.  Our  only  regret  was,  in  not  being 
able  to  improvise  an  enlarged  Cooper  Shop  Saloon,  and  invite 
all  the  hungry  ones  to  refresh  themselves.  They  had  been  on 
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the  march  since  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  many  of 
them  looked  weary  indeed ;  and  would  get  nothing  warm  to 
eat  or  drink  until  they  halted  at  night.  This  afternoon  we 
cut  and  spread,  assisted  by  soldiers  and  gentlemen  here  to 
attend  to  friends,  six  hundred  and  ninety  rations  of  bread  and 
butter  and  cheese,  besides  making  some  fifty  special  rations  of 
milkpunch,  eggnog,  tea,  cocoa,  farina,  &c.,  and  giving  out 
cushions,  clothing,  and  rags. 

“  Many  are  dying  slowly,  but  surely,  and  suffer  fearfully. 
Some  bleeding  to  death.  Here  and  there  we  find  a  comrade 
sitting  at  the  side  of  another,  pressing  upon  an  artery,  to  stay 
the  flow  of  blood.  Should  the  hand  be  withdrawn  but  for  a 
few  moments,  the  life-blood  must  flow  out.  We  were  detained 
to-night  until  late,  trying  to  comfort  two  dying  ones.  Both 
have  suffered  greatly,  but  never  until  now  despaired  of  ulti¬ 
mate  recovery.  Now  they  know  they  must  die,  and  that  very 
soon,  and  are  unprepared.  0,  my  friend,  how  soul-harrowing, 
to  hear  their  regrets,  and  to  witness  the  fearful  conflict  at  the 
eleventh  hour!” 


“Smoketown  Hospital,  Oct.  31st,  1862. 

“Our  whole  army  is  in  motion.  Thirty  thousand  troops 
have  passed  us  within  eight  hours,  and  are  still  passing.  Poor 
fellows !  how  the  shrieks  from  our  many  amputated  cases, 
which  rend  the  air  for  hours  every  morning,  must  thrill  them 
as  they  march  into  danger,  perhaps  to  meet  the  same  loss,  and 
suffer  the  same  agony.  The  suffering  here  is  beyond  anything 
I  ever  witnessed,  the  cases  being  mostly  much  neglected  in 
the  first  week  after  the  battle. 

“  Ah  me !  what  agony  is  meted  out  to  our  poor  boys,  through 
the  intemperance^md  heartlessness  of  physicians  ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  medical 
department.  Dr.  L.  works  faithfully,  and  will  not,  if  possible, 
allow  a  drunkard  to  continue  in  the  service. 

“I  have  seen  many  noble  physicians  within  a  few  days,  who 
beg  us  to  follow  them.  Our  work  is  more  than  appreciated. 
They  say  the  moral  effect  of  our  presence  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men.  But  five  men 
are  dying,  and  need  attention. 

“Yours,  in  love  and  in  haste,  E.  M.  H.” 
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“ Harper’s  Ferry,  Nov.  3d,  1862. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“I  came  here  on  Sabbath  night;  and  the  sound  of  artillery 
all  the  night  and  day  previous,  told  of  battle.  Although  we 
had  much  to  engage  us  at  Smoketown,  the  supplies  there 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  starvation,  and  the  surgeons  atten¬ 
tive  to  their  respective  charges,  whilst  Dr.  V.  kept  in  general 
charge,  being  perhaps  one  of  our  best  managers,  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  hurry  towards  the  scene  of  the  engagement,  which 
seemed  to  lie  in  this  direction.  We  should  have  gone  towards 
Berlin.  The  wounded  were  carried  to  that  point,  thence  to 
Frederick.  Two  farmers  from  Cumberland  county  accompa¬ 
nied  us,  having  brought  thirteen  barrels  of  bread  and  eighty 
pounds  of  butter,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  battle.  We 
have  been  detained  here,  and  cannot  tell  you  the  condition  of 
our  men.  It  is  absolutely  soul-sickening.  Thousands  are 
lying  in  every  direction,  requiring  care.  Could  they  secure 
shelter  and  nourishing  food,  they  might  in  a  week’s  time,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  few  days,  return  to  their  regiments,  fit  for  duty.  As 
matters  stand  now,  they  will  go  on  from  one  form  of  disease  to 
another,  until  they  reach  typhus;  and  then  their  sorrows  will 
soon  be  buried  front  human  view,  in  the  soldier’s  rude 
grave.” 


“Washington,  December  9th,  1862. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“I  find  myself  in  the  most  melancholy  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  must  add,  vexatious  round  of  duties,  to  which  I  have 
been  called.  I  have  told  you  of  the  inexcusable  destitution 
of  our  men  at  Camps  Convalescent  and  Parole,  near  Alexan¬ 
dria.  I  have  from  time  to  time  written  to  ‘the  powers  that 
be/  begging  that  a  careful  inspection  of  these  camps  might 
be  ordered.  But  the  axe  was  not  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree; 
and  so  it  has  grown  and  spread,  until  from  twelve  thousand  to 
fifteen  thousand  of  our  sick  have  come  within  its  deadly 
shade. 

“The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  called  to  it;  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  have  been  required  to 
examine  these  camps,  and  report  upon  them.  Grave  Senators 
have  spent  days  in  ‘looking  around,’  and  reports  of  great  im¬ 
provement  have  found  their  way  into  the  public  papers;  but 
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the  real  condition  of  the  men  there  is,  at  this  hour,  beyond 
expression,  humiliating  and  saddening. 

“  One  of  the  surgeons  in  charge  gave  me  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  in  writing : 

December  9th,  1862. — The  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vermont  men,  in  the  lower  Convalescent  Camp,  have  not  had 
a  stick  of  wood  for  ten  days,  and  not  a  camp-stove  furnished 
by  Grovernment.  These  include  550  men.  They  bring  what 
wood  they  can  get,  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  their  poor,  weak, 
sore  backs. 

“‘In  ward  No.  1,  containing  128  men,  not  more  than  12 
had  any  blankets  until  yesterday,  Dec.  8th.  Half  of  them 
have  no  overcoats;  only  poor  cotton  drawers. 

“‘Ward  No.  2,  100  men  out  of  125,  have  had  but  one 
blanket  apiece;  100  need  woollen  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all 
need  stockings. 

“‘Ward  No.  3  has  126  men,  hardly  any  having  more  than 
one  blanket;  62  have  no  overcoats,  and  but  few  have  woollen 
under-garments. 

“  ‘  Ward  No.  4  contains  50  men,  none  having  more  than 
one  blanket  apiece. 

“‘Needed  in  the  above:  250  pair  of  shoes,  550  pair  of 
drawers,  and  600  pair  of  stockings.' 

“The  above  is  the  report  from  one  division  of  the  corps, 
and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  For  many  days, 
but  one  cooked  ration  a  day  could  be  served,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  wood.  Can  you  wonder  that  men  and  boys  grow 
careless  of  life,  and  lose  their  manhood,  under  such  treatment? 
I  am  at  present  exercised  in  mind  and  body  to  a  fearful  degree. 
Think  of  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  week,  and  of  hundreds 
of  our  boys,  many  of  whom  we  had  nursed  at  Bolivar  and 
Smoketown,  who  came  here  to  join  their  regiments,  being 
thrown  into  this  camp,  to  suffer  and  die.  So  it  has  been. 
Fifteen  of  those  in  whom  I  was  interested  have  died, — shall  I 
write  it? — of  starvation  and  exposure,  within  three  weeks,  and 
that  under  the  shadow  of  our  Capitol ! 

“I  was  out  all  day,  and  my  driver  being  unacquainted  with 
the  road  from  the  Pennsylvania  camps  to  Convalescent  (a  new 
camp),  took  the  wrong  end  of  it;  and  we  went  on  and  on, 
contrary  to  my  ideas  of  the  right  direction,  but  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  driver,  until  the  word  ‘Halt!'  reached  us 
from  the  picket-guard;  when  we  learned  that  we  were  five 
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miles  out  of  the  way,  and  might  meet  some  guerillas,  but  we 
did  not.  Turning  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  found  a  poor  fellow 
who  had  lost  his  way,  having  made  the  same  mistake,  on 
leaving  Camp  Convalescent.  He  had  no  overcoat;  so  we  took 
him  into  our  wagon,  and  lent  him  my  shawl,  and  brought  him 
on  his  way  to  Arlington  Heights. 

“I  had  carried  some  flannel  clothing,  and  a  large  box  of 
eatables, — mincepies,  gingercakes,  sausage,  spareribs,  butter, 
homemade  bread,  onions,  and  apples,  which  were  left  with  the 
Pennsylvanians.  They  had  been  forwarded  from  Bradford 
County,  for  some  soldiers  in  the  advance,  with  instructions  to 
appropriate  them  to  any  Pennsylvania  soldiers  within  reach, 
in  case  they  could  not  be  forwarded  in  a  week.  I  had  been 
here  that  time,  and  yet  the  way  did  not  open  to  forward  them, 
and  so  we  carried  them  to  this  camp.  I  thought  the  poor 
fellows  would  have  torn  the  wagon  and  myself  to  pieces,  so 
eager  were  they  for  the  food,  especially  the  onions.  Many  of 
them  having  colds,  wanted  roast  onions.  Many  of  them  had 
no  blankets ;  some  no  shirts  of  any  kind.  I  found  no  physi¬ 
cian  there.  Some  were  very  sick;  some  only  hungry  and 
cold. 

“I  must  close,  as  it  nears  the  ‘wee  sma’  hours/  and  I  need 
rest;  for  I  did  not  get  home  until  nine  o’clock. 

“Yours,  in  love,  E.  M.  H.” 

“Washington,  Wednesday,  Dec.  13th,  1862. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J.  : 

“  Thursday  of  last  week,  found  me  at  the  War  Department 
with  a  widowed  mother,  from  the  northern  part  of  New  York, 
begging  a  furlough  for  her  second  son,  whose  wound,  received 
at  Bull  Run,  had  healed  slowly,  and  left  the  poor  boy  weak 
and  miserable,  and  the  victim  of  chronic  rheumatism.  For 
days  previous,  she  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  her  oldest  son,  whose  life  was  ebbing  fast  away, 
had  contracted  a  severe  cold  lying  upon  the  wet  ground  at 
Bolivar,  but  would  not  ‘  give  up  to  it/  went  on  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  until  he  was  obliged  to  ‘fall  out/  and  was  sent  back  to 
‘  Camp  Convalescent/  where  his  mother  found  him  miserably 
lodged  and  worse  fed.  For  a  day  or  two  after  his  mother 
came,  he  rallied,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  going  home  with 
her  ;  the  surgeon  reported  favorably  to  his  discharge.  Whilst 
his  discharge  was  dragging  its  slow  length  along  through  the 
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various  departments,  his  spirit  by  a  more  summary  process 
was  freed  from  the  suffering  body;  no  red  tape  could  hold  it. 
When  I  next  met  the  mother,  it  was  at  the  depot,  having 
with  her  her  living  and  her  dead  sons  to  carry  home  to  her 
little  daughters,  the  living  one — a  cripple  probably  for  life, 
though  not  nineteen — had  that  patient,  worn  look,  often  seen 
on  the  face  of  age.  The  poor  mother’s  past  history  was  full 
of  sadness,  and  yet  she  did  not  know  it;  thought  her  sorrows 
were  all  bound  up  in  her  present  experiences.  ‘  I  rubbed 
along  after  my  husband’s  death,  and  managed  to  keep  my  five 
children  together  until  the  war  broke  out,  and  my  two  oldest 
notioned  to  enlist;  were  just  beginning  to  help  me  right 
smart.  I  couldn’t  say  anything  against  it;  thought  if  their 
father  was  living,  he  would  say  Go,  and  so  they  went,  and  now 
here  they  are, — one  in  his  coffin,  the  other  on  crutches.’  No 
tears  were  shed  as  the  history  was  told.  A  blind  sorrow  pos¬ 
sessed  her ;  she  could  not  feel  she  had  a  future,  poor  lone 
widow;  she  will  feel  that  soon.  Her  grief  too  great  now  for 
( special  fear,’  but  with  time,  anxious  care  for  the  future  of 
her  little  girls  and  crippled  soldier-boy  will  come.  Her  earthly 
staff  is  broken  ;  she  must  go  to  work,  burying  all  her  hopes  of 
future  plenty  through  her  sons ;  look  upward  and  onward  to 
the  better  land,  seeking  an  inheritance  there.  She  has,  I 
trust,  that  blessed  home  in  reversion.  Such  histories  as  this 
are  writing  all  over  our  land  on  the  pages  of  the  present. 

a  Whilst  assisting  this  mother  with  her  living  and  her  dead 
charge,  heard  of  a  destructive  fire  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  and 
something  about  the  burning  of  hospital  stores  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  depot.  Had  had  the  night  previous  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Palmer  asking  what  had  better  be  done  with  hospital  supplies 
and  furniture  left  at  Bolivar,  now  that  the  hospital  there  was 
to  be  broken  up ;  felt  a  good  deal  anxious  about  our  affairs  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Government,  having  had  the  care  of  many 
of  them,  and  having  secured  permission  to  place  them  in  the 
Government  depot,  securing  at  the  same  time  transportation 
for  them  to  any  point  we  might  designate.  Without  returning 
to  Mrs.  Denham’s,  I  went  directly  to  Baltimore  that  night, 
and  took  the  first  train  in  the  morning  for  Harper’s  Ferry; 
reached  there  the  middle  of  the  day  to  find  the  warehouse 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  all  hospital  stores,  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  box  of  bandages,  safe,  and  on  their  way  to  Fred¬ 
ericksburg.  A  rebel  raid  was  anticipated  the  night  previous; 
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the  point  had  most  unwisely,  so  it  seemed  to  us  then,  been 
left  unprotected,  Slocum’s  corps  having  gone  to  assist  Gen. 
Burnside,  before  the  force  to  take  its  place  had  reached  there. 
The  rebel  cavalry,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in  number,  were 
near.  We  had  not  even  a  picket  guard  to  defend  us,  but  the 
Lord  held  them  back.  The  night  after  I  reached  there,  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  were  taken  to  send  off  all  valuables 
remaining  on  the  first  alarm.  Horses  were  hitched  into 
wagons,  and  all  lay  down  with  armor  on.  I  slept  but  little, 
not  through  fear  but  through  sadness.  Our  day  wTas  then  a 
cloudy  and  a  dark  one,  and  it  has  gathered  blackness  ever 
since.” 

9 

“Washington,  December  17th,  1862. 

“  My  dear  Friends  : 

“  Ought  not  to  come  to  you  in  hours  of  sorrow,  but  I  must; 
am  so  heart- weary  and  heart-sore.  Our  poor,  poor  country, 
how  she  bleeds  at  every  pore.  1  Upharsin’  is  the  handwriting 
upon  her  wall.  Are  we  to  be  torn,  and  rent,  and  sent  adrift 
upon  the  ocean  of  man’s  reckless  passions  ?  Meet  with  so 
many  difficulties  here  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work,  would 
have  given  up  in  utter  despair,  had  it  not  been  for  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  quit  a  field  where  so  few  are  found  to  testify 
for  Christ.  Not  a  bright  spot  appears  in  our  heavens.  But 
I  know,  dark  and  heavy  as  are  the  clouds,  there  is  on  the 
angel  side  a  silver  lining,  which  will  shine  through,  if  we  will 
but  wait,  trust  and  pray. 

u  The  failure  of  some  one  to  send  the  pontoon  bridges  by 
water  and  immediately,  cost  us  at  least  ten  thousand  men. 
Think  of  bridges  being  wagoned  over  deep  roads  almost  impas¬ 
sable,  with  ample  water  carriage  just  at  hand ;  ten  horses  would 
have  sufficed  to  transport  by  water,  what  it  required  two  weeks 
by  land,  and  the  loss  of  150  mules  killed  in  the  effort.  At 
this  hour  many  of  these  pontoons  are  lying  at  different  points, 
not  having  yet  reached  Gen.  Burnside.  Some  officers  of  expe¬ 
rience  have  told  me  that  ten  thousand  men  could  have  occu¬ 
pied  Fredericksburg,  and  rendered  it  impregnable  without  any 
destruction  of  property,  if  the  pontoons  had  reached  Acquia 
Creek  two  weeks  earlier.  One  of  them  had  gone  into  the  city, 
and  returned  with  a  handful  of  cavalry,  finding  no  rebel  force 
there  a  week  after  our  troops  landed. 

“  God’s  hand  is  surely  in  all  this,  and  yet  as  a  nation  we  will 
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not  humble  ourselves  before  Him.  The  President  is  beginning 
now  to  realize  that  the  panorama  which  has  been  passing 
before  him  these  last  years,  was  not  gotten  up  for  scenic  effect, 
but  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  Omnipotent  Artist,  who  dips  His 
pencil  into  the  lifeblood  of  nations  when  He  would  portray 
His  wrath  against  them.  Oh,  my  friends,  think  of  a  hundred 
regiments  of  dead  soldiers,  having  passed  in  review  before  the 
6  king  of  terrors’  the  last  year,  and  think  of  the  thousands  of 
homes  which  have  furnished  their  quota  to  this  dead  army  ! 
Surely,  we  are  wringing  out  the  dregs  from  the  wine-cup  of 
His  wrath.  We  are  doing  it  ourselves,  for  ‘  He  doth  not 
willingly  afflict  or  grieve  the  children  of  men  ;’  and  if  we  wring 
them  out,  we  must  drink  them. 

“  I  know  you  are  broken-hearted.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
write  thus,  but  I  do  so  much  crave  sympathy.  Here  I  must 
comfort,  and  look  out  the  bright  spots. 

“  You  never  saw  a  move  grateful  set  of  men  than  could  be 
found  at  Bolivar  after  the  oyster  treat.  So  much  good  did 
the  three  meals  we  furnished  do,  the  surgeon  in  charge  ordered 
them  to  be  purchased  daily  for  the  very  sick  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  fund.  When  it  came  short,  we  supplemented/’ 

“Washington,  January  15th,  1863. 

u  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

u  After  closing  my  letter  to  Mrs.  C.,  I  visited  some  regi¬ 
mental  hospitals  where  no  chaplains  had  access,  and  found 
it  ‘  good  to  be  there.’  Saw  General  Sumner,  who  entered 
with  interest  into  all  our  plans ;  gave  me  an  order  upon  the 
overseer  of  the  Lacy  House,  for  a  choice  of  rooms  for  our 
use;  gave  me  a  detail  of  men  to  clean  and  prepare  them,  and 
another  detail  to  fetch  wood  and  water.  Yisited  General 
Howard’s  quarters,  and  had  every  attention  offered, — all  seem¬ 
ing  desirous  of  forwarding  our  work,  all  telling  us  we  were 
needed.  Arrangements  are  now  making  to  accommodate 
10,000  sick  and  wounded  at  Acquia,  and  the  prospects  now 
indicate  that  all  will  soon  be  needed.  3000  sick  were  ordered 
away  from  one  army  corps  to-day,  preparatory  to  an  advance. 
Everything  indicates  a  battle. 

“  To-morrow  will  be  given  to  loading  our  stores,  and  visiting 
five  hospitals,  in  reference  to  as  many  soldiers.  Much  red 
tape  must  be  untied  if  I  accomplish  all  1  want.  Often  wish 
for  longer  days  and  more  strength,  there  are  so  many  ways 
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of  doing  good,  and  bearing  the  burdens  of  our  poor  fellows. - 
Saturday  we  will  go  to  iVcquia,  taking  Sammy,  Peter,  and  am¬ 
bulance.” 


“  General  Sumner’s  Headquarters, 

January  20th,  1863,  11  o’clock,  p.m. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

u  The  wind  is  bowling,  driving  the  rain  and  snow  against 
our  window  panes.  We  have  a  bright  fire  on  our  hearth,  and 
many  comforts  about  us,  which  would  be  enjoyed,  did  we  not 
know  that  our  brave  soldiers  are  on  the  march,  in  expectation 
of  meeting  the  enemy  in  deadly  conflict  to-morrow.  Think  of 
fifty  thousand  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  exposed  all  night  to  a 
pitiless  storm,  marching  to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  jaded  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  no  hot  coffee  to-night  and  none  in  the  morning  to 
warm  and  cheer  them.  Thoughts  of  home  and  loved  ones  crowd 
in  upon  them,  and  the  probability  (when  they  were  new  in 
their  war  experiences,  it  would  have  been  the  possibility) 
that  home  scenes  will  never  gladden  their  eyes,  thrills  their 
poor  hearts  with  anguish  ;  thoughts,  too,  of  the  great  future 
which  may  open  before  them  ere  another  sunset,  soothes  the 
few,  but  terrifies  the  many  as  on  they  go  to  meet  the  foe.  The 
left  division  of  the  army,  Franklin’s,  are  in  the  advance.  It 
is  expected  they  will  inaugurate  the  battle.  Will  be  in  line 
of  battle  if  the  stormy  and  severe  weather  does  not  hinder, 
at  midday  to-morrow.  What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
is  known  only  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  is  now  sifting  our 
nation  in  His  wrath. 

“We  lie  down  to-night  with  the  sad  knowledge  that  not 
less  than  1000  of  our  sick  are  exposed  to  this  terrible  storm, 
not  even  shelter  tents  to  break  its  force.  By  to-morrow  night, 
we  may  add  many  thousand  of  wounded  to  this  suffering,  shelter¬ 
less  company.  No  adequate  means  to  prevent  freezing,  should 
the  weather  continue  severe,  have  been  secured.  You  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  conflict  within ;  it  is  only  symbolized  by 
the  storm  without.  And  all  this  the  Lord’s  doings.  Are  not 
the  hairs  of  our  head  all  numbered  ?  Does  He  not  see  every 
throe  of  anguish,  hear  every  sigh,  count  every  groan,  and 
know  every  pain  ?  and  yet  He  permits  them  all,  giving  a  loose 
rein  to  His  creatures,  that  they  may  in  their  madness  destroy 
themselves.  He  is  acquainted  with  grief,  and  makes  an 
exact  measurement  of  all  these  ills,  and  then  permits  them. 
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.  So  we  must  feel  fully  satisfied  that  a  need-be  for  every  one  of 
them  will  be  acknowledged  through  all  eternity.  Jesus  was 
asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  when  His 
timid  ones  called  Him,  and  He  heard  them.  Perhaps  even 
now  the  cry  of  His  affrighted  disciples  may  reach  His  gra¬ 
cious  ear,  and  4  Peace,  be  still !’  quiet  this  rolling  sea  of  human 
passion.  We  will  lie  down  and  trust  Him.  We  know  He  is 
at  the  helm,  never  slumbering  nor  sleeping. 

u  We  have  all  our  plans  made  to  relieve  suffering.  Our 
stores  are  at  hand,  and  a  stove  secured.  We  will  need  help, 
but  know  not  whether  passes  will  be  allowed  to  lady  helpers. 
Will  try  to  procure  some  more.” 

“  January  23d,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 


“My  letters  have  of  late  been  tinged,  indeed,  I  myself 
filled  with  sadness,  and  yet  woes  accumulate,  as  I  sit  down  to¬ 
night,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  sight 
of  the  enemies’  pickets,  and  within  hearing  of  their  church 
bells.  Grim-visaged  war  seems  more  terribly  hideous  and 
repulsive  than  ever.  Every  day  adds  its  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  God’s  determination  to  punish  sin,  and  tells  of  His 
Almighty  power  to  carry  out  His  own  designs.  His  indigna¬ 
tion  is  fierce  against  us  ! 

“  When  1  wrote  you  last,  the  army  was  in  motion.  Was 
called  to  Acquia  on  Tuesday,  the  21st;  went  by  rail;  passed 
numerous  regiments  on  the  march,  and  as  many  encampments 
in  every  stage  of  preparation  for  the  great  movement,  some 
just  commencing  the  work  of  preparation,  others  packing  their 
knapsacks,  unroofing  their  log  or  mud  huts,  the  said  roof  being 
their  shelter  tents,  and  so  needful  on  the  march ;  others  still 
were  just  falling  into  line,  their  little  all  of  creature  comforts 
on  their  backs,  to  march,  they  knew  not  whither;  they  only 
knew  a  battle  was  imminent.  Night  was  coming  on,  a  cold 
easterly  rain  falling,  everything  in  nature  attuned  to  sadness ; 
every  few  hundred  rods  a  row  of  fresh-made  graves  or  a  soli¬ 
tary  hillock  met  their  eyes  and  ours;  to  us  they  told  of  anxious 
watchers  at  home,  who  would  wait  and  long  in  vain  for  the 
return  of  the  brave  soldier  son  or  brother.  What  they  may 
have  said  to  our  brave  ones,  who  then  expected  to  be  in  battle 
within  twenty-four  hours,  can  only  imagine.  And  what  to 
the  weary  and  sick  ones  who  had  fainted  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  the  way,  know  not, — possibly,  only  of  coveted  rest ! 
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The  very  sick  were  left  at  different  points  along  the  road,  to 
be  shipped  for  Windmill  Point  Hospital,  which  will  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  possess  accommodations  for  four  thousand,  and 
which  purported  to  be  in  readiness  then,  whilst  in  point  of 
fact,  there  was  not  the  most  meagre  provision  for  the  care  of 
as  many  hundreds  ;  but  of  this  our  poor  boys  were  ignorant, 
and  so  they  sat  or  lay  a>ll  along  the  road  at  the  several  sta¬ 
tions,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  cars,  which  were  to  bear  them 
a  few  miles  nearer  home,  and  to  comfortable  quarters.  A 
targe  proportion  of  them  had  been  brought  from  regimental 
hospitals,  where  they  had  lain  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks 
upon  the  ground  with  scanty  covering  and  scantier  fare,  and 
welcomed  any  change,  not  imagining  anything  could  be 
worse.  As  the  cars  came  along,  they  were  hurried  into  them, 
crowded  so  closely  that  many  could  not  even  get  sitting  room, 
and  thus  they  were  carried  to  Acquia  Creek,  and  taken  out  of 
the  cars,  not  all  suffering,  or  in  the  ‘  anguish  of  patience,’ 
submitting  to  the  will  of  an  indifferent  surgeon  in  charge.  A 
few  had  escaped  from  their  suffering  bodies,  and  had  gone 
from  sights  and  sounds,  which  told  only  of  retributive  justice, 
and  man’s  cruelty  and  selfishness,  to  the  great  calm  of  Heaven; 
we  would  hope  to  join  that  innumerable  company  in  the  song 
‘to  Him  that  hath  loved  us/  Earthly  sorrows  all  forgotten  in 
the  first  moment  of  heavenly  bliss.  The  living  were  placed  on 
a  boat  at  Acquia,  Windmill  Point  being  about  twenty  minutes’ 
sail  from  that  landing.  Peaching  the  Point,  cold,  hungry, 
and  wet,  what  do  you  suppose  were  their  emotions  when  told 
there  was  no  room  for  them  ?  It  was  dark,  the  wind  blowing 
fiercely,  and  the  rain  falling  heavily.  No  fire  to  warm  their 
poor  aching  limbs,  no  warming  drink  or  grateful  food,  and 
no  kind  voices  telling  of  sympathy  and  regret.  In  this  ‘an¬ 
guish  of  patience’  again  they  wait,  and  long  for  the  morning, 
which  is  to  bear  them  over  the  same  weary  road,  back  again 
to  their  regiments.  As  the  wind  and  rain  beat  upon  that 
company  of  our  soldiers,  seven  of  them  ceased  from  earth’s 
sorrows,  no  one  marking  with  eager  love  the  moment  which 
shut  them  in.  Heaven  may  have  opened  to  them  whilst 
prayer  was  going  up  from  the  distant  family  altar,  or  in  groan  - 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered  from  some  mother’s  heart,  whose 
love  prevented  sleep,  as  she  lay  a  silent  watcher,  living  over 
the  young  life  which  may  have  opened  in  that  very  room,  and 
in  anxious  undefined  dread  waited  for  tidings  from  the  army 
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of  the  Potomac.  Returning  to  their  old  company  ground, 
they  looked  in  vain  for  their  hospital  tents.  They  have  been 
carried  after  the  army,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  wounded  of 
the  next  engagement.  None  can  tell  them  where  to  find 
shelter  or  friends.  Poor  fellows,  how  desolate,  sad,  and  how 
painfully  patient!  so  unnatural  to  youth!  The  painful  ex¬ 
periences  of  which  it  is  the  growth  are  known  only  to  Him 
who  carried  our  sorrows.  These  are  only  a  part  of  the  woes 
preceding  an  engagement.  You  know  partially  at  least  those 
which  follow.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  last  week  cost  us  a  thousand  lives,  and  oh,  how  much 
suffering  to  man  and  beast!  You  all  know  now  of  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  advance  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  grand 
division  commanders,  so  it  is  supposed,  to  advance  promptly, 
and  so  losing  two  days  of  fine  weather,  all-important  to  us. 
As  soon  as  the  army  commenced  its  march,  the  weather 
changed,  and  you  know  the  sad  results. 

“We  are  very  much  occupied,  have  secured  comfortable 
accommodations,  and  have  now  arrangements,  enabling  us  to 
feed  some  hundreds  a  day.  As  I  sit  writing,  three  gentlemen 
from  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  are  sitting  round  our  cooking- 
stove,  having  sought  shelter  from  a  terrible  storm  of  snow  and 
rain. 

“Opposite  Fredericksburg, 
February  1st,  1863. 

“We  have  prepared  food  for  four  regimental  hospitals  to¬ 
day,  and  for  the  second  Maryland  regiment  doing  picket  duty 
near  us  to-day.  We  held  a  religious  meeting  in  our  house 
this  blessed  Sabbath-day.  The  soldiers,  many  of  them,  think 
it  a  great  privilege  to  come  into  our  family  worship.  We  have 
quite  a  field  for  missionary  work,  and  have  distributed  many 
tracts  to-day,  all  around.  We  see  our  soldiers  seated  on  the 
ground  reading  them.  Two  regiments  came  here  occasionally, 
who  were  considered  unmanageable  before  we  commenced  our 
work.  Now  they  give  no  trouble,  and  seem  anxious  to  make 
our  work  as  easy  as  possible.  All  this  change  brought  by  a 
few  little  attentions  on  a  cold  rainy  day.  These  rough  fellows 
were  greatly  touched  by  our  consideration  for  them  as  they 
stood  on  guard  two  snowy  nights.  We  had  gruel  and  panada 
prepared  and  carried  to  them  during  the  night.  The  dried 
rusk  is  most  convenient  for  this  purpose.  We  can  make  a 
most  acceptable  offering  at  a  very  little  expense  and  not  much 
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trouble.  We  use  Brown's  Jamaica  ginger  in  the  preparation 
of  the  panada. 

“  We  had  the  beginning  of  this  week  forty-two  packages 
for  individual  members  of  regiments;  thirty  of  them  have 
reached  the  owners;  still  have  twelve,  which  are  eyesores  all 
the  time.  I  know  they  are  needed,  but  we  cannot,  without 
risking  life,  get  them  to  the  poor  fellows,  and  they  cannot  get 
to  us.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  one  of  our  experiences  during 
the  last  week  :  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  there  we  sat  from 
sundown  till  near  eleven  o'clock;  our  horses  having  given 
out,  were  obliged  to  wait  until  our  driver  lost  and  found  his 
way,  which  was  a  new  experience  to  Mrs.  P.,  an  old  one 
to  me/* 

“Lacy  House, 

February  9th,  1863,  9  o’clock,  p.m. 

u  My  dear  Mrs.  J.  : 

“  Have  been  home  but  an  hour,  after  a  ride  of  four  hours  over 
such  roads  as  can  only  be  found  in  Bebeldom ;  have  bad  such 
a  shaking  up  that  to  collect  my  scattered  wits  will  be  the  work 
of  time.  Will  attempt,  however,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
day's  work.  Bose  about  seven,  not  aroused  by  the  roar  of  artil¬ 
lery,  as  we  had  some  fear  on  retiring  we  might  be;  breakfasted, 
soon  after  which  a  sergeant  with  three  soldiers  came  in,  in¬ 
quiring  for  Mrs.  Harris,  saying  they  had  been  ordered  to 
report  to  her  for  duty;  wished  to  know  what  property  we 
wanted  guarded,  and  this  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  preparation  of  tapioca  and  apple  pudding,  blanc¬ 
mange,  and  pastry  pudding.  Whilst  thus  employed,  entertained 
a  number  of  visitors,  surgeons  chiefly,  who  came  to  ask  for 
delicate  food,  such  as  soft  crackers,  eggs,  jellies,  &c.  Whilst 
thus  occupied,  a  quartermaster  from  the  1st  New  Jersey 
brigade  called  for  three  boxes  belonging  to  the  15th  New 
Jersey  regiment.  One  of  these  boxes  had  been  rifled  of  its 
contents  on  the  way  here,  probably  in  the  Government  ware- 
room  at  Acquia,  where  they  laid  over  night.  We  filled  it  with 
such  articles  as  we  knew  would  be  acceptable,  and  got  off  four 
boxes  which  had  proved  a  source  of  anxiety  ;  were  too  heavy 
for  us  to  undertake  over  the  bad  roads  to  their  encampment 
four  miles  distant.  You  may  form  some  idea  of  these  roads, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  driver  of  the  wagon  refused  to  carry 
an  additional  box  to  a  regiment  near  theirs,  saying  the  four 
boxes,  only  one  of  them  large,  were  as  much  as  six  mules  could 
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draw,  and  get  to  their  camp  before  dark, — four  miles  in  six 
hours.  The  next  business  was  to  exchange  one  of  our  horses. 
Wrote  the  request  to  the  quartermaster;  got  his  order  for  an 
exchange,  our  faithful  Sammy  selecting  the  animal  from  a  drove 
of  about  a  hundred.  As  soon  as  this  matter  was  settled,  we 
filled  up  our  ambulance  and  were  off  to  the  11th  New  Jersey, 
and  Sickles’s  division  hospital.  You  will  perhaps  like  to  hear 
of  what  our  load  consisted  :  a  three-gallon  bucket  of  farina, 
another  of  corn-meal  and  rice-flour  pudding,  and  a  third  of 
tapioca  and  apple,  a  gallon  of  stewed  apples  and  raspberries 
mixed,  a  bag  of  dried  rusk,  one  of  fresh  lightcakes,  a  jar  of 
pickles,  a  piece  of  beef,  a  gallon  demijohn  of  cough  mixture 
prepared  from  Irish  moss,  and  1  dozen  flannel  shirts,  1  dozen 
drawers,  18  pairs  socks,  1  bottle  wine,  and  a  small  bag  of  gin¬ 
ger  schnaps.  Our  way  led  through  the  camping-ground  of  the 
9th  Army  Corps.  Ajl  was  bustle;  some  regiments  were  in  mo¬ 
tion,  marching  off,  banner  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  neither  offi¬ 
cers  or  men  knowing  their  destination.  Took  the  cars  here  for 
Acquia,  expecting  to  go  thence  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Many  of 
these  regiments  had  built  huts,  paved  and  corduroyed  in  front  of 
them,  others  were  preparing  to  build  ;  logs  hewed  and  mortar ; 
the  latter  the  results  of  elemental  and  horse-power,  and  very  con¬ 
venient  to  every  place,  ready  to  build ;  others  were  corduroy¬ 
ing  the  roads  leading  to  their  encampments,  still  occupying 
their  little  shelter-tents,  all  canvas,  until  these  bridges  were 
laid.  Built  seems  to  imply  more  than  simply  filling  up  the 
mudholes  with  hewed  logs,  which  constitutes  bridge-building 
here.  Weeks  had  been  spent  in  this  hard  work  preparatory 
to  building.  When  the  order  to  break  camp  and  march  reached 
them,  unmurmuringly  they  obey;  no  questioning  the  justice  or 
wisdom  of  the  order.  What  an  example  to  Christians!  Felt  hum¬ 
bled  as  I  contrasted  my  own  half-hearted  assent  to  the  will  of 
the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation.  Why  hath  He  dealt  so  with 
us,  is  too  often  in  my  head.  Not  satisfied  to  know  that  He  knows! 
As  we  pushed  our  way  through  these  troops,  our  hearts  full  of 
sadness,  their  very  laughter  drew  tears  and  sighs.  The  sight 
of  30,000  soldiers  marching,  they  know  not  whither,  many  of 
them  appointed  to  death  in  hospitals  or  in  battle,  is  at  all  times 
most  impressive ;  now  it  seems  peculiarly  so.  The  weather,  the 
roads,  difficult  and  dangerous  transportation  of  troops  by  water 
at  this  season,  and  more  than  all,  the  increasing  indifference 
on  the  part  of  surgeons  to  the  comfort  of  the  wayworn  and 


sick,  who  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  suffer  greatly 
at  every  change  of  camping-ground,  all  conspire  to  darken  the 
heavens  above  us,  and  to  shut  from  our  view  our  Father’s 
face.  All  these  things  seem  against  us.  but  we  know  it  is  only 
see  min  2:  evil.  1  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light/  It  so 
happened  that  we  had  been  brought  more  into  sympathy  with 
the  9th  Corps  than  with  most  others;  they  had  picketed  near 
us  ;  we  knew  how  many  sick  they  had;  their  officers,  many  of 
them, -had  got  refreshments  from  us  for  themselves  or  their 
men  ;  so  as  we  rode  along  we  were  met  with  bows  and  smiles. 
Noble  men  !  when  and  where  shall  we  meet  ?  We  have  the 
New  Jersey  24th  here  to-day,  and  just  giving  them  corn  mush, 
which  they  enjoy  hugely. 

“  We  found  the  health  of  the  11th  New  Jersey  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  ;  left  them  some  nice  things  ;  nothing  more  welcomed 
than  the  dry  beef;  wish  we  could  get  plenty  of  it ;  it  is  so  much 
relished.  The  division  hospital  had  about  fifty  inmates,  some 
of  them  very  near  4  their  other  home/  and  thought  it  was 
their  childhood  home  which  met  them  ;  were  happy  in  the 
delirium  which  so  often  closes  the  mind  to  the  actual  in  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  looked  happy ;  one  of  them  smiled  as  he  told  us 
he  was  just  preparing  to  meet  the  early  train.  4  My  folks  are 
there  ;  ought  to  be  off  now.’  Poor  dear  boy,  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  journey,  but  it  was  through  the  dark  valley  ;  know 
not  -what  his  hopes  for  eternity.  Have  just  learned  he  met 
the  train  early  this  morning,  which  bore  him,  we  hope,  to  our 
heavenly  Father’s  house.  The  surgeon  in  charge,  Hr.  Wei- 
ling,  whom  you  know,  had  just  returned  from  Acquia,  or 
rather  Windmill  Hospital,  which  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  is 
ordered  to  be  broken  up.  It  was  a  fearful  place;  cannot  think 
of  the  suffering  endured  there  by  our  poor  boys  without  shud¬ 
dering.  Hr.  W.  went  to  bring  the  sick  of  the  7th  Corps  back 
to  the  hospitals  here.  Well,  it  is  bad  enough  here,  but  still  it 
will  be  better  than  that  plague-spot.  Fifteen  of  our  best  sol¬ 
diers  died  there  from  the  effects  of  cold  one  night  last  week  ; 
many  days  twenty  were  carried  to  the  dead-house;  but  it  will 
be  broken  up.  Oh  !  if  we  could  but  see  our  sick  tenderly 
nursed,  half  the  horrors  of  this  awful  war  would  be  abated. 
Commenced  this  last  night,  but  two  soldiers  coming  in  to 
prayers,  sat  with  us  singing  hymns  until  our  fires  were  down, 
so  1  could  not  finish  it.  To-day  has  been  a  busy  one  indoors. 
With  much  love  to  all.  Your  friend  Miss  P.  joins  in  love.” 
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“La.cy  House,  February  12th,  1863. 

“My  dear  Mrs.  J.  : 

“The  evening  is  dreary  enough,  raining  and  dark  out  of 
doors  :  within  it  is  so  comfortable  that  we  are  beginning  to 
fear  we  will  be  overrun  with  company  seeking  shelter. 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  a  lady  called,  asking  shelter  for  a  lady 
from  Wheeling,  an  orderly,  and  for  herself;  we  hesitated 
about  admitting  inmates  to  our  sleeping  apartment  about 
whom  we  knew  nothing.  She  told  us  finally,  that  the  lady 
from  Wheeling  was  quite  sick,  and  was  desirous  of  getting  off 
in  the  early  train,  and  that  she  would  riot  reach  the  landing 
if  she  remained  at  Gen.  French’s  headquarters  in  time  for 
the  car  which  connected  with  the  Washington  boat.  Hearing 
this,  we  agreed  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  invalid  and 
the  orderly,  but  could  do  nothing  more.  She  left  us  with  this 
understanding.  Night  closed  in.  We  began  to  congratulate  our- 
selves  upon  the  ?o9?*-appearance  of  the  stranger;  were  busily 
engaged  in  filling  up  a  five-gallon  demijohn  with  soft  custard, 
Sammy  at  the  stove  stirring  corn -starch,  Miss  P.  washing 
dishes,  Abijah,  our  poet,  bringing  in  the  wood  for  the  night, 
when  a  rap  at  the  door  ushered  in  a  sergeant  with  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  a  captain  of  the  Pith  New  Jersey,  and  the  colonel  of 
the  1st  Delaware,  thanking  us  for  the  gruel  furnished  their 
men,  and  begging  the  favor  of  a  little  light;  had  come  off 
without  making  provision  for  lodging  under  a  roof.  All  on 
picket  make  their  calculations  to  spend  their  nights  without 
shelter.  Not  having  any  candles  to  give,  we  agreed  to  write 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Sanitary  or 'the  Christian  Commis¬ 
sion,  asking  some,  if  they  would  send  a  mounted  orderly  for 
them;  have  always  two  mounted  orderlies  upon  whom  we 
may  call  to  do  short  errands.  As  this  was  under  discussion, 
a  soldier  stepped  in,  saying  he  had  a  lady  at  the  depot  who 
would  like  accommodations  for  the  night;  it  proved  to  be  the 
Wheeling  lady.  It  was  then  very  dark.  It  is  hazardous  to 
travel  over  the  road  to  the  depot  by  day.  One  of  our  horses 
is  lame,  so  we  could  not  send  an  ambulance  for  the  stranger. 
The  best  we  could  do  was  to  send  a  horse.  This  being  arranged, 
were  just  composing  ourselves  for  an  interchange  of  views 
with  the  Delaware  colonel,  when  another  announcement  of 
visitors  reached  us  ;  another  lady  seeking  shelter.  She  proved 
to  be  a  young  Irish  girl  seeking  a  brother,  for  whom  she  had 
brought  some  nice  warm  fiaunels.  Had  come  all  the  way  from 


Philadelphia,  expecting  everybody  knew  where  her  brother 
could  be  found.  ‘And  sure  he  belongs  to  the  62d  Riglers 
but  after  wading  about  until  night  set  in,  she  went  for  shelter 
for  the  night  to  the  depot,  and  was  sent  up  to  us.  As  I  write, 
she  sits  with  her  feet  ensconced  in  a  pair  of  carpet  shoes — her 
boots  having  been  over  the  tops  in  mud,  we  advised  her  to 
take  them  off — drinking  a  cup  (tin)  of  tea  and  eating  some 
biscuit,  very  gratefully,  you  may  suppose.  ‘  I  thought  an 
sure  that  I  could  just  come  down  and  fetch  the  flannel  and 
spake  a  little  to  my  brother,  for  he’s  a  good  brother  to  me,  and 
go  bade  the  same  day ,  but  after  killing  myself  entirely,  can’t 
hear  word  tell  of  him.’  Poor  girl,  I  fear  she  is  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment  ;  am  fearful  the  62d  Rigler  Batry  moved  off  yes¬ 
terday  in  direction  of  Fort  Monroe.  Have  not  yet  told  her  my 
fears.  These  are  the  episodes  which  give  variety  to  our  sol¬ 
dier’s  life.  We  are  all  quiet  now.  The  orderly  returned  with¬ 
out  the  lady,  but  bringing  the  candles.  She  was  not  a  good 
horsewoman,  and  prefers  sitting  in  the  tent  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  ;  but  she  will  come  up  in  the  morning.  Does  she 
intend  to  spend  some  time  here,  I  wonder?  The  orderly  has 
finished  his  cup  of  tea  and  his  cake,  and  has  gone.  Wish  I 
could  tell  how  many  we  have  refreshed  this  day;  not  less  than 
200,  besides  sending  to  several  hospitals,  and  yet  this  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  “  Yours,  E.” 

“Lacy  House,  Feb.  17th,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“We  have  another  snowy  day,  which  deranges  our  plans 
for  usefulness.  I  desired  much  to  carry  some  stores  to  White 
Oak  Church,  which  lies  some  five  or  six  miles  east  of  us;  and 
have  no  doubt  there  is  much  suffering  there,  from  scarcity  of 
food.  Wagoning  has  been,  for  many  days,  wholly  impractica¬ 
ble,  the  roads  being  so  muddy,  and  so  many  deep  ruts  make 
them  impassable.  The  soldiers  have  been  obliged  to  carry 
their  provisions  on  their  backs  from  the  depots.  Gentlemen 
riding  over  these  roads  on  horseback  tell  us  they  have  passed 
hundreds  on  the  road,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  cracker- 
boxes,  sacks  of  beans,  pork,  &c.  Indeed,  for  a  time,  ‘salt- 
horse  and  hard-tack’  were  esteemed  luxuries,  so  very  scarce 
were  they.  Now  they  are  more  abundant.  This  deficiency 
arose  from  difficulty  of  transportation.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  you  may  suppose  the  sick  would  suffer. 
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“  Yesterday  we  were  told  that  many  of  them  might,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  spared  to  bless  their  families  and  their 
country,  had  proper  nourishment  been  at  hand.  We  supply 
nine  regimental  and  one  division  hospital  with  prepared  food. 
Were  the  roads  better,  we  might  reach  many  more  daily. 
Both  Sammy  and  Abijah  work  faithfully. 

“Our  interruptions  were  of  an  unusual  character  yesterday. 
Commencing  early  in  the  morning,  the  day  previous,  we  had 
thrown  upon  our  care  about  two  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania 
130th  regiment,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  camps 
before  the  commissary  supplies  were  ready  to  be  issued.  The 
poor  fellows,  officers  and  all,  were  without  rations,  and  we  did 
what  we  could  to  meet  their  wants.  We  used  a  bushel  of 
meal  in  making  gruel,  and  as  much  dried  rusk  for  panad^. 
We  dispensed  all  the  lightcakes  and  bread  at  our  command 
then,  but  have  since  received  two  barrels  of  bread  from  the 
Christian  Commission. 

“At  six  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  we  found  six  of  the 
picket  officers  from  different  regiments  surrounding  our 
cooking-stove,  eating  gruel  from  tincups,  Sammy  and  Abijah 
doing  the  honors.  Whilst  they  were  refreshing  themselves, 
their  men  were  standing  in  rows  at  the  door,  the  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  dispensing  to  them  the  much-coveted  nourish¬ 
ment,  to  which  was  added  dried  rusk,  which  they  broke  into 
their  tincups,  with  the  gruel, — each  man  eating  two  pints. 
At  nine  o’clock  the  24th  New  Jersey  relieved  the  130th. 
They  came  with  bread  and  meat  to  last  the  twenty-four  hours, 
the  time  allotted  to  each  grand  relief.  We  were  glad  it  was 
so,  as  eleven  o'clock  brought  Gen.  Patrick,  Provost  on  Gen. 
Hooker’s  staff,  and  some  of  his  staff,  escorting  a  prisoner  of 
war, — Mr.  Landstreet,  the  chaplain  of  Stewart’s  cavalry.  Gen. 
P.  asked  permission  to  leave  the  prisoner  with  us,  one  of  his 
staff,  Lieut.  Bovier,  of  Philadelphia,  being  guard,  whilst  nego¬ 
tiating  with  Gen.  Lee  in  regard  to  the  prisoner,  who,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  must  either  be  held  a  prisoner 
or  be  sent  across  the  lines.  Etiquette  requires  that  permission 
from  the  general  commanding  be  asked  by  our  commanding 
general,  to  send  any  one  across,  even  a  rebel  officer.  You 
know  that  surgeons  and  chaplains  are  not  held  for  exchange, 
but  are  sent  across  the  lines,  unless  there  be  some  peculiar 
aggravation  in  their  case,  soon  after  capture. 

“The  chaplain,  one  of  the  most  self-important  men,  dined 


with  us?  and  waited  with  his  guard  until  dork  for  a  reply  from 
the  other  side.  But  it  did  not  come;  so  he  was  carried  back 
to  headquarters  to  spend  the  night,  and  there  he  still  remains, 
no  notice  having  been  as  yet  taken- of  the  application.  The 
prisoner  chafes  under  the  delay,  manifesting  anything  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  our 
balloon  ascending,  and  remarked,  ‘You  might  send  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  toys,  and  you  will  be  no  wiser/  adding,  with 
bitterness,  ‘I  would  like  to  put  a  bullet  through  the  thing, 
and  bring  it  down  quicker  than  it  goes  up/  for  a  useless  toy, 
A  strong  spirit  of  revenge  was  manifested. 

“In  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Howard  and  Capt.  Whiting  came 
in.  Stewart  was  a  particular  friend  of  Gen.  FI.;  were  in  the 
same  class  at  West  Point,  and  loved  as  brothers.  The  General 
was  pleased  to  hear  from  his  old  friend,  and  learned  that  they 
had  opposed  each  other  in  several  engagements.  Five  other 
officers,  colonels,  majors,  and  surgeons,  called  to  ask  for  some 
refreshments,  or  to  thank  us  for  kindness  shown  their  men. 
Others  came  for  hospital  supplies,  so  that  the  whole  day  was 
filled  up;  and  when  night  came,  we  held,  as  usual,  our  prayer¬ 
meeting.  About  twenty  of  the  24th  New  Jersey  were  pre¬ 
sent,  two  of  the  soldiers  taking  part  in  prayer.  Many  of  them 
expressed  their  great  enjoyment  in  the  privileges. 

“Before  the  New  Jersey  men  left  this  morning,  four  kettles 
of  gruel  were  prepared  by  Sammy  and  Abijah,  for  them.  As 
we  looked  out  of  our  window,  a  company  of  them  filed  past, 
all  with  their  tincups  of  gruel,  trying  to  drink  it,  as  they 
marched  along.  They  had  been  out  on  picket  three  hours  in 
the  snow,  and  had  no  warm  food.  They  were  relieved  by  the 
14th  Connecticut,  for  whom  we  have  prepared  gruel  or  panada 
twice  to-day.  Their  commander,  Capt.  Fiske — a  friend  of 
Miss  H.,  who  desires  special  regards  to  her — was  a  minis¬ 
ter,  and  is  an  earnest,  intelligent  Christian.  He,  with  forty 
of  his  command,  came  into  prayer-meeting  to-night.  The 
services  have  just  closed,  and  most  interesting  they  were. 
Many  of  the  poor  fellows  coughed  much,  so  we  gave  them  all 
some  simple  cough  mixture,  which  we  make  and  keep  on 
hand.  As  I  write,  one  of  the  number,  who  is  not  fit  for  duty, 
sits  talking  with  Abijah,  whilst  he  sips  some  ginger  tea,  and 
eats  a  cracker.  He  will  sleep  with  our  men  to-night. 

“Our  services  are  all  held  in  the  cooking,  eating,  receiving 
and  sleeping  apartment,  Sammy  and  Abijah  occupying  it  at 
night,  and  generally  some  soldiers  with  them. 
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u There  is  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  our  army.  The  discipline  is  more  rigid,  and  the  men 
happier.  Yours,  in  love.” 

“Lacy  House  (opposite  Fredericksburg,  Va.), 

February,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Miss  H. : 

“  Your  precious  letter,  package  of  books  and  cards,  glad¬ 
dened  our  eyes  this  morning.  Owing  to  a  stringent  order, 
promulgated  two  weeks  ago,  forbidding  the  unloading  of  stores 
at  Ac-quia  except  Government,  our  supplies  here  were  delayed, 
with  all  others  of  the  same  kind,  until  an  order  was  issued  at 
headquarters,  making  an  exception  in  our  case.  This  strin¬ 
gency  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  to 
smuggle  whiskey  and  other  stimulants  into  the  army,  under 
pretence  of  assisting  hospitals,  surgeons,  and  officers.  Some 
in  high  places  had  connived  at  this  abuse.  The  ruling  power 
is  determined  to  correct  all  abuses.  We  have  a  much  more 
decidedly  Christian  corps  of  officers  in  the  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  than  we  have  had  at  any  former  period.  Provost-Gene¬ 
ral  Patrick  is  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  and 
General  H.  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  pray  together  in  the  quiet 
of  their  own  tent.  Both  are  praying  men.  Our  colonels  are 
beginning  to  show  their  colors.  Many  of  them  professors  of 
religion,  encouraged  by  the  Christian  generals,  come  out  in 
prayer.  Our  prayer-meetings,  which  we  hold  every  night,  are 
full  of  interest.  You  would  be  greatly  interested  in  them. 
Last  night,  a  young  colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  to  whom 
I  had  handed  one  of  your  cards,  came  into  the  meeting  with 
eighty  men.  I  had  forgotten  his  appearance,  and  mistaking 
him  for  a  Christian  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  New  Jersev  regi- 
ments,  spoke  to  him  before  the  services  commenced,  asking 
him  to  lead  us  in  prayer.  He  replied,  ‘  I  will  try,  but  I  am 
not  the  lieutenant.  1  am  the  officer  to  whom  you  gave  the 
Scripture  card  this  morning/  From  his  prayer  we  learned 
that  he  had  one  day  professed  Christ,  but  had,  under  the  ad¬ 
verse  influences  surrounding  him  in  camps,  forgotten  his  vows. 
After  the  meeting,  he  thanked  us  with  tearful  eyes  for  the 
privilege  afforded  If  our  room  was  larger,  we  would  have  it 
tilled  every  night;  now  it  overflows.  We  were  scarce  of  hymn- 
books.  The  pocket-book  came  just  in  time,  and  the  ‘recruit¬ 
ing  song’  is  just  the  thing  we  need.  Can  you  send  per  mail 


fifty  copies?  We  will  commence  with  the  copies  sent  to-night. 
It  suits  our  circumstances  exactly.  The  Lord  directed  the 
selection.  I  trust  that  many  hearts  will  be  reached  through 
it.  Mrs.  B.  sings  sweetly,  and  Miss  P.  quite  well,  so  our 
music  is  delightful.  I  have  a  poor  voice  myself,  but  still  can 
enjoy  it.  Every  day  reveals  God’s  loving  kindness  towards 
our  Association,  permitting  us  in  so  many  ways  to  do  good  to 
our  soldiers.  Many  of  the  officers  are  called  to  this  point  on 
duty  of  various  kinds.  They  are  obliged  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours.  We  refresh  them  as  we  do  our  soldiers.  This 
gives  us  an  influence,  and  soon  they  regard  us  as  friends,  and 
tell  their  hearts  to  us  so  fully,  we  can  with  ease  introduce 
topics  bearing  upon  their  eternal  interests.  Than  they  come 
into  our  prayer-meetings,  aad  go  away  completely  melted  down. 
In  this  way  we  reach  a  dozen  officers  and  some  hundreds  of 
soldiers  daily.  We  are  already  hearing  of  the  influence  upon 
regiments  far  and  near.  Oh  1  if  the  Lord  would  but  give  us 
the  baptism  of  his  Spirit,  what  might  we  not  hope  for  ? 

“  A  rebel  raid  upon  our  right  four  miles  distant,  awakened 
some  anxiety  yesterday.  The  cavalry  pickets  were  driven, in, 
six  in  number,  by  three  regiments  of  Stewart’s  Cavalry.  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  was  done  to  feel  our  strength.  Two  of  our  poor  fel¬ 
lows  were  killed,  one  wounded.  All  came  in  hatless,  and 
brought  in  two  prisoners.  We  are  now  threatened  with  a  raid 
within  two  miles.  Have  reason  to  believe  the  rebels  have 
pontoons  for  bridging  the  Rappahannock,  only  watching  an 
opportunity  to  come  in  for  supplies,  which  lie  temptingly  near 
them  in  full  sight.  The  scarcity  of  rations,  which  we  know 
exists  among  them,  must  make  it  difficult  to  restrain  these 
men  from  an  attempt  to  seize  them.  Some  of  the  poor  fellows 
picketing  opposite  are  almost  naked  ;  my  heart  aches  for  them. 
They  must  obey  the  will  of  their  superior  officers,  and  can 
hardly  be  responsible  for  the  fearful  crime  of  rebellion,  and 
yet  they  must  suffer  in  the  unrighteous  cause,  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty;  one  of  the  mysteries  of  God’s  providence  which 
‘  we  shall  know  hereafter.’  The  communications  which  are 
ever  found  floating  to  us  from  the  opposite  side,  tell  of  desti¬ 
tution  of  necessary  food  and  clothing,  but  an  abundance  of 
tobacco  and  whiskey.  All  day  yesterday  the  band,  our  own, 
discoursed  delightful  music.  Our  boys  voted  it  thanks,  and 
sent  a  copy  afloat.  I  presume  it  was  received.  We  are  busy 
all  day  long.  I  cannot  write,  as  the  other  ladies  have  so  many 
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calls  which  they  cannot  meet.  I  often  wish  I  could  give  my 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  uses  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  regiments  to  the  ladies,  but  this  cannot  be  done.  Not  an 
hour  passes  that  some  soldier,  officer  or  private,  does  not  ask 
for  me,  and  tell  of  having  met  me,  my  having  dressed  his 
wounds,  or  ministered  in  some  way  to  him  in  time  of  trouble. 
It  is  all  very  pleasant,  but  interferes  with  other  duties. 

“  When  I  commenced  this  scratch,  I  thought  I  could  do 
no  more  than  thank  you  for  the  books,  tracts,  and  cards,  and 
ask  for  more,  but  have  continued  at  some  dozen  of  sittings  to 
tell  a  good  many  thoughts.  I  often  wish  you  could  be  trans¬ 
ported.  A  poor  woman  enters ;  I  must  hear  her  troubles.  ‘  I 
declare,  Missus,  I  have  the  awfullest  bad  cough  you  ever  seed. 
Can  you  give  me  anything  to  help  it?  what  you  give  my  little 
girl  helped  her  mightily/  Poured  her  out  a  bottle  of  cough 
mixture,  honey,  sweet  oil,  spirits  of  nitre,  and  lemon-juice, 
directing  a  teaspoonful  as  often  as  the  cough  troubled  her. 
She  goes  out  courtesying,  and  full  of  thanks.  Some  one  now 
cbnsults  me.  ‘  Will  I  make  coffee  or  corn-gruel  for  this  last 
relief V  1  Sixty;  it  rains  heavily,  and  the  poor  boys  can  get 
nothing  hot/  Consult  them.  Whilst  he  is  about  this,  I  will 
land  you  where  I  should  like  most  to  see  you,  in  our  cooking, 
eating,  receiving,  disbursing,  and  prayer-meeting  room,  and 
by  night  sleeping  apartment,  for  our  men  Abijah  and  Sammy, 
and  any  guests  we  may  have. 

“  Another  interruption.  Enter  major  and  two  captains, 
cold  and  hungry  ;  we  must  feed  them.  Sammy  returns  say¬ 
ing  the  men  all  want  gruel;  get  enough  coffee  in  camp;  so, 
Miss  P.,  you  may  mix  corn-meal  for  our  never-tiring  man 
Friday  to  prepare  the  gruel  for  sixty  soldiers.  Abijah  the 
poet  comes  to  tell  how  successful  his  raid  for  wood,  whilst 
Sammy  says,  ‘  Will  have  hard  scrimmigin’  for  wood  soon;  it's 
getting  very  bare  around  here/  This  reminds  him  of  yester¬ 
day’s  raid,  and  he  asks  the  major,  who  sits  at  my  left  reading 
the  verses,  ‘  If  there’s  been  any  scrimmigin’  in  the  Southwest  V 
An  ambulance  is  announced  from  some  hospital,  perhaps 
needing  special  diet.  Some  ladies  wish  to  see  me.  The  ladies 
were  from  Philadelphia,  a  mother,  daughter,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  ‘in  arms,’  asking  for  a  night’s  entertainment,  sent 
here  by  some  officer.  What  to  do  with  them,  a  knotty  ques¬ 
tion.  The  husband  of  the  grandmother  sick,  belonging  to  the 
82d  Pennsylvania,  supposed  to  be  encamped  near  Falmouth. 
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After  giving  them  some  refreshment,  I  concluded  we  must 
send  them  to  Falmouth.  I  could  not  take  them  into  our 
room;  we  are  already  crowded.  Our  place  of  all  work  would 
be  needed  fora  prayer-meeting,  and  then  for  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  for  our  men  and  male  visitors.  The  former  up  early 
and  busy  all  day,  I  could  not  think  of  putting  two  women  and 
a  baby  in  their  places,  so  we  got  them  into  an  ambulance,  se¬ 
cured  an  orderly,  and  congratulated  ourselves  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  arrangement  for  meeting  our  difficulties.  Sammy 
drove  the  ambulance  ‘  keerfully/  whilst  I  took  his  post,  watch¬ 
ing  the  gruel,  dealing  out  cough  mixture  between  times.  The 
ladies  and  Mr.  H.  stepped  into  our  apartment  to  take  their 
tea,  leaving  a  colonel,  major,  and  two  captains  eating  gruel 
with  a  decided  gusto,  while  I  attended  to  varieties.  Before 
these  were  arranged,  Sammy’s  quick  steps  fall  upon  my  ear. 
He  enters,  saying,  ‘Well,  we  are  no  further  forward  than 
when  started/  Startling  intelligence!  what’s  to  be  done? 
After  a  little  thought,  I  send  them  to  a  room  up  stairs,  occu¬ 
pied  by  two  families  that  we  have  been  partially  supporting, 
as  they  wait  for  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry  them  to  the  other  side. 
I  sent  them  some  tea,  bread,  and  stewed  fruit,  with  some 
blankets,  ‘robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul/  I  then  swallowed  tea 
hastily,  for  the  soldiers  were  collecting  at  the  door,  impatient 
to  be  invited  in,  our  room  full  of  colonels,  majors,  lieutenants, 
and  men.  The  recruiting  song  being  sung,  Mr.  H.  made  an 
address.  The  meeting  was  solemn.  One  interruption,  a  man 
from  the  4th  for  a  box  directed  to  my  care ;  this  soon  despatched, 
and  the  meeting  closed.  Three  soldiers  came  in  for  cough 
mixture  ;  a  messenger  from  up  stairs  asking  for  mustard  poul¬ 
tice  ;  an  officer  is  seated  at  the  stove  drying  his  feet  and  eating 
gruel ;  Sammy  is  waiting  for  the  last  relief  of  sixty  to  come 
in.  Here  they  come,  laughing  and  shouting.  They  have 
been  out  twelve  hours  without  shelter.  Forgetting  all  the 
discomforts  of  the  day,  are  to  have  a  tincup  of  nice  gruel,  and 
a  shelter  for  the  night,  and  so  are  happy.  Brave  fellows,  how 
patiently  they  endure  while  the  gruel  is  dispensing. 

“Lacy  House,  March  22d,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J.: 

“  Could  you  have  looked  in  upon  us  at  breakfast-time,  this 
day  of  sacred  rest,  your  eye  would  have  fallen  upon  scenes 
and  groupings,  all  out  of  harmony  with  its  holy  uses.  One 
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cooking-stove,  pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  groaning  beneath 
the  weight  of  gruel,  coffee  and  tea;  around  it  clustered  shiver¬ 
ing  soldiers,  drenched  to  the  skin ;  here  and  there  a  poor 
fellow  coiled  himself  upon  the  floor,  too  full  of  pain  and  weari¬ 
ness  to  bear  his  own  weight.  Seated  along  the  table,  as 
closely  as  possible,  were  others,  whose  expressions  of  thanks 
told  how  grateful  the  simple  repast  was — bread,  stewed  fruit, 
and  coffee, — all  alike  wet  and  cold,  having  been  exposed 
throughout  the  night  to  the  driving  snow  and  rain,  the  most 
uncomfortable  one  of  the  season. 

“Two  poor  boys  groan  under  the  pressure  of  pain;  they  are 
carried  to  our  chamber,  their  wet  stockings  removed,  feet  bathed 
with  camphor,  spice  tea  given  them,  and  an  ambulance  sent 
for,  with  the  assurance  that  they  need  not  march  that  day. 
They  grow  calm  and  quiet,  though  still  flushed  and  feverish- 
looking. 

“  We  return  to  our  room  of  all  work.  The  vapor  from  the 
clothing  of  the  soldiers,  mingled  with  the  steam  from  the 
coffee  and  gruel,  condenses  upon  my  glasses.  The  eye,  too, 
watering,  the  lungs  oppressed  with  the  heavy  atmosphere,  for 
a  moment  I  am  ready  to  give  up;  but  only  for  a  moment.  A 
'Halt'  is  heard;  and  directly  such  a  chorus  of  coughs  smote 
upon  our  ears,  and  with  it,  ‘What  thy  hands  find  to  do,  do  it 
with  all  thy  heart.'  We  set  all  the  machinery  of  head,  heart, 
and  locomotion  in  operation.  It  told  me  that  seventy-two  of 
cur  own  defenders  stood  in  need  of  something  to  keep  the 
powers  of  life  in  action.  Thoroughly  wet;  icicles  upon  their 
blankets,  after  a  sleepless  night;  a  march  of  from  three  to  five 
miles  before  them,  over  the  most  wearisome  of  roads;  sinking 
every  step  over  shoe-top  into  the  mud  and  slush.  We  could 
not  brine  them  in,  for  our  room  was  full:  but  we  could  give 
them  warm  drinks  and  food.  And  could  you  have  seen  the 
eager  pressing  forward,  tinc-up  in  hand,  to  secure  the  coveted 
portion,  simple  as  it  was,  you  would  feel  that  God’s  own  day 
was  honored.  ‘The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man;*  ‘the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath/ 

“Three  such  companies,  including  officers  and  men,  had 
our  care  before  the  new  relief  arrived,  the  heavy  roads  retard¬ 
ing  their  march.  The  old  picket  remained  an  hour  over  time. 
This  left  only  one  hour  for  worship  with  the  Africans,  and 
thought  of  postponing  it,  Mrs.  B.  being  absent,  she  and  Miss 
P.  having  left  for  Philadelphia  on  Friday,  just  in  time  to 
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escape  the  storm,  which  commenced  as  they  left.  We  feared 
that  the  singing  part  of  the  worship,  so  congenial  to  our 
colored  brethren,  would  have  to  be  omitted.  One  corporal 
thought  he  could  lead  satisfactorily,  and  so  they  were  called 
in.  Men,  women,  and  children,  from  the  child  in  arms  to  the 
woman  of  fourscore,  came  bowing  and  courtesying,  wearing 
that  anxious,  deprecating  expression,  which  seemed  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  having  been  born.  The  poor  creatures  are  often  mal¬ 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  and  not  unfrequently  told  that  they 
have  brought  all  this  fearful  woe  upon  the  land.  This  charge, 
I  would  add.  generally  comes  from  foreigners,  who  have  an 
antipathy  to  the  race.  But  amid  all  this  depression,  these 
children  of  sorrow  are  sustained  by  the  thought  that  God  has 
undertaken  their  cause.  Such  expressions  as  these  are  often 
heard:  ‘  We’ve  been  a  lookin'  for  de  Lord  to  help  us  dese 
many  years;'  ‘When  massa  sold  my  children  to  de  Souf,  I 
thought  my  heart  would  come  out  by  de  roots,  but  de  Lord 
helped  me  to  keep  it;'  ‘Don't  'spect  to  live  to  see  de  angel 
cornin'  to  carry  us  to  beautiful  country  prepared  for  us,  'cause 
I’m  old  now,  but  dem  childers,'  pointing  to  some  younger 
negroes  near,  ‘will  live  to  see  de  big  glory  shinin'  all  around 
de  colored  pussons  dat  love  de  Lord.  We  will  soon  see  dat 
day, — it  begins  to  come  now.' 

“This  latter  expression  reminded  me  of  a  scene  at  Harri¬ 
son's  Landing.  A  poor  old  slave  man,  emaciated  to  the  last 
degree — you  well  know  how  such  a  one  touches  the  heart — 
sick  unto  death,  rose  in  his  bed,  and,  stretching  forward  as  if 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  in  the  distance,  said,  ‘Away 
out  dare,  de  Lord  is  cornin'  to  help  us ;  has  'spected  Him  dis 
long  time;  now  He’s  cornin'.' 

“  But  I  must  close.  Our  congregation  was  made  up  of  this 
expectant  people." 

“  Lacy  House,  March  23d,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“  The  evening  of  the  blessed  Sabbath  finds  me  at  a  window 
of  the  Lacy  House,  looking  out  upon  the  west.  Here  and  there, 
on  the  wet  ground,  our  soldiers  are  reclining  in  groups  of  three 
or  five ;  most  of  them  are  now  reading  tra.cts  and  religious 
periodicals,  and  the  latter,  Chronicles,  Messengers,  Recorders, 
Banners,  Heralds,  Observers,  Churchmen,  Presbyterians, 
Sunday  School  and  Tract  Society,  representing  almost  every 
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branch  of  the  church.  Those  thus  employed  came  this  morn¬ 
ing,  relieving  three  hundred,  who  had  been  on  duty  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  one  of  the  severest  storms  of  the  season.  So 
heavily  did  it  rain,  cooking  without  shelter  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  so  happened,  the  pickets  had  only  corn- 
meal  and  salt  pork.  They  hoped  to  make  gruel  for  them¬ 
selves  )  but  this  being  impracticable,  they  had  to  fall  back 
upon  us.  So  the  whole  day  was  given  to  the  work  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Made  a  barrel  of  soup,  and  as  much  panada.  Had  but 
finished  planning  for  the  three  hundred  of  French’s  division, 
when  we  were  told  another  division,  two  miles  distant,  needed 
help  badly,  but  how  to  get  it  to  them  was  the  question. 
Finally  determined  to  spice  some  cider,  which  we  manufactured 
from  some  liquid  apple-butter.  Secured  two  five  gallon  demi¬ 
johns,  sundry  jugs  and  collected  all  the  ginger-cakes,  and  off 
we  went,  rain  falling  fast.  Reached  the  ravine  where  the  relief 
was  stationed,  and  you  never  saw  a  more  surprised  or  grateful 
set  of  men.  Ginger-cakes  and  hotly  spiced  cider,  strong  with 
ginger,  went  to  the  right  place.  Officers  and  men  enjoyed  it-. 
We  came  short  of  the  cider;  this  was  made  up  with  mint 
drops,  with  which  my  pockets  were  full.  You  will  not  won¬ 
der  they  likened  me  to  Kriss  Kringle. 

“E.  M.  H.” 

“Lacy  House,  April  7th,  1863. 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  J. : 

“  Every  day  I  promise  myself  will  leave  me  a  few  moments 
of  uninterrupted  leisure  which  I  can  devote  to  you  and  other 
friends ;  but  instead  of  this,  cares  and  duties  increase.  The 
religious  services  of  the  evening  preclude  the  possibility  of 
writing  in  our  kitchen,  and  our  chamber  cannot  be  sufficiently 
heated  to  render  it  a  safe  place  to  sit  down  quietly  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  weather  has  been  doleful,  snow,  rain  and 
wind  combining  to  make  it  trying  to  health  and  spirits  ;  this 
throws  many  poor  fellows  upon  our  hands  for  panaceas  for 
colds,  rheumatisms,  diarrhoeas,  &c.  A  large  part  of  our  time 
is  given  to  the  relief  of  our  pickets,  which  now  number  six 
hundred,  changing  every  twenty-four  hours.  Night  after  night 
they  lie  exposed  to  the  rain  and  snow  all  around  us.  A  chorus 
of  sepulchral  coughs,  ever  in  our  ears.  Saturday  night  was 
one  of  the  most  trying  of  the  season.  Never  saw  the  men 
shrink  from  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  wintry  blast,  as  they 
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did  that  night.  Six  poor  boys  were  brought  in  very  sick. 
Sabbath  morning  found  us  crowded  with  officers  and  men ; 
clothing  completely  saturated  with  water  and  mud.  Prepared 
coffee  for  some  hundreds,  and  not  less  than  forty  breakfasted 
with  us,  or  rather  I  should  say,  in  our  rooms.  Our  accom¬ 
modations  are  necessarily  rotary.  The  storm  came  up  sud¬ 
denly.  We  had  gone  to  the  Third  Division  hospital  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  the  day  previous.  Spent  some  hours  in 
ministering  to  the  sick  ones,  giving  them  food,  singing  and 
praying  with  them.  As  we  entered  the  first  tent,  our  eyes  fell 
upon  the  face  of  a  dying  man,  whose  agonized  expression  told 
of  a  fearful  struggle.  As  I  closed  his  eyes,  the  death-dews 
upon  his  forehead  poured  down  upon  my  fingers,  and  seemed 
to  tell  of  present  suffering  ;  watched  closely,  earnestly  desiring 
to  hear  from  the  sufferer  some  expression  of  faith  and  hope ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Death’s  iron  gates  had  shut  him  in.  I 
did  not  ask  what  were  his  hopes  as  expressed  to  his  attend¬ 
ants;  something  in  his  expression  told  me  he  had  died  without 
Christ.  Before  leaving  the  hospital,  some  one  spoke  to  Mrs. 
B.  of  his  fearful  end,  that  of  a  profane  swearer;  had  continued 
to  profane  the  sacred  name  until  he  felt  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  the  last  great  enemy.  The  few  hours  of  mental  torture 
which  preceded  the  going  out  of  life,  had  left  the  imprint  of 
a  life  of  ordinary  sorrows ;  though  not  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  looked  forty.  The  surgeon  of  the  14th  Indiana  asked 
us  to  visit  one  of  his  men,  and  especially  to  pray  with  him. 
He  was  in  the  tent  adjoining  that  which  had  just  witnessed 
this  fearful  struggle.  Talked  to  this  interesting  youth  of  Jesus; 
prayed  with  him  holding  his  hand,  which  every  moment  or 
two  would  press  mine,  as  if  to  tell  of  sympathy  and  grati¬ 
tude.  Mrs.  B.  sang,  1  Just  as  I  am/  and  we  left  him  with 
that  precious  Scripture,  ‘  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
cleanseth  from  all  sin/  He  looked  what  heart  could  not  give 
utterance  to.  We  hoped  to  see  him  the  next  day,  but  the 
storm  rendered  this  impossible.  We  thought  of  him  and  of 
others  in  the  same  tent.  Late  in  the  evening  a  messenger 
from  the  surgeon  in  charge,  with  a  request  to  prepare  and 
send  them  beef-tea,  told  us  6  Mr.  W.  died  a  few  hours  after 
you  left.  His  brother,  also,  who  was  permitted  to  be  with 
him,  sent  his  regards,  and  bade  me  tell  you  that  he  never 
could  thank  us  enough  for  the  visit;  it  had  had  such  a  calm¬ 
ing  influence  upon  his  brother,  and  had  been  blessed  of  God 
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in  removing  doubts,  which  had  troubled  him  for  many  days.’ 
So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

«  E.  M.  H.” 


“Lacy  House,  April  9th,  1863. 

“  My  hear  Mrs.  J. : 

“  A  craft  from  Rebeldom  with  newspapers  has  just  been 
captured;  the  bombardment  of  Charleston  has  commenced. 
There  is  evidently  much  solicitude  felt  in  regard  to  the  issue. 
This  anxiety  cannot  much  exceed  ours.  You  feel  it  at  home, 
but  could  you  witness  the  trials  and  privations  incident  to  the 
every-day  life  of  the  90,000  brave  men  and  boys  encamped 
along  the  Rappahannock,  and  the  gradual  thinning  of  their 
ranks  by  disease  and  death,  every  engagement  which  may  lead 
to  decisive  results  would  be  regarded  with  painful  interest. 
Some  officers  are  near  me,  looking  over  the  papers;  their 
remarks  and  questions  betray  their  deep  concern.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  Charleston  are  only  in  a  general  way,  and  on  the 
whole  unsatisfactory.  Bread  riots  are  reported  as  having  occur¬ 
red  at  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  There  must  be  untold  suf¬ 
fering  in  private  families  throughout  this  desolated  State, 
once  the  proud  mother  of  States.  She  is  now  their  sepulchre. 
How  many  hopes  lie  buried  beneath  her  soil!  There  is  quite 
a  brisk  trade  kept  up  between  our  pickets,  the  cargo  from 
Rebeldom  consisting  of  newspapers  and  tobacco;  from  this  side, 
coffee,  sugar,  tea  and  newspapers,  indeed  overcoats  and  blan¬ 
kets  have  been  exchanged  for  tobacco:  the  ascendency  of  the 
weed  over  a  veteran  chewer  or  smoker  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  law  with  cannon  to  back  it.  The  officers  are  presumed  to 
be  profoundly  ignorant  of  this  traffic.  They  are  willing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  receive  the  papers,  which  are  given  to  the  captain 
commanding  the  pickets.  They  then  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  division  officer  of  the  day,  next  to  the  corps  officer,  and 
thence  to  headquarters  of  the  general  commanding  the 
corps,  where  they  are  examined,  and,  if  of  any  importance, 
are  carried  up  to  general  headquarters,  where  they  are 
thoroughly  sifted.  Important  information  is  often  gleaned 
from  items,  which  would  pass  unnoticed  by  the  common  reader. 
A  moment  since  our  attention  was  called  to  a  panorama  pass¬ 
ing  before  us,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mutual  respect 
for  skill  and  courage,  and  appreciation  of  fortifications,  muni¬ 
tions  of  war,  &c.,  which  exists  between  us:  the  10th  New 
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York  practising  skirmish  drill;  a  brigade  undergoing  inspec¬ 
tion  ;  hundreds  of  soldiers  and  officers  belonging  to  the  picket 
of  the  day,  walking,  lounging  or  riding;  soldiers  on  the  out¬ 
posts,  measuring  their  beat  with  eye  upon  the  enemy;  guns  in 
position,  with  men  to  support  the  batteries,  who,  by  lying  idly 
by,  look  and  act  more  like  boys  at  school  recess  on  a  warm 
day,  and  yet  they  are  watching;  the  first  tap  of  the  drum  would 
drive  them  to  their  posts,  gun  in  hand.  Two  milch  cows,  one 
of  them  ours  for  the  present,  walk  lazily  along,  not  stopping 
to  browse,  for  soldiers  allow  no  grass  to  grow  under  their  feet, 
in  sight  of  the  enemy;  they  are  well  fed,  and  wear  a  kindly 
home-look,  which  touches  a  chord  reaching  away  down  to  child¬ 
hood’s  hours  and  the  old  homestead,  and  for  a  moment  we 
forget  that  treason  has  her  hand  upon  the  heartstrings  of  the 
nation,  and  would  wring  them  out.  But  must  tell  of  the  other 
side.  Along  the  shore,  pickets  measuring  their  beats  with 
eye  upon  us;  squads  of  soldiers  coming  from  various  points  to 
relieve  them,  it  being  their  time  for  changing  guard;  back  of 
them,  stretching  on  either  side  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  are 
rifle-pits,  whilst  beyond,  on  every  eminence,  are  batteries  and 
guns  in  place,  and  still  farther  on  three  brigades  under  review. 
Gen.  Lee  may  be  there.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  moves  toward 
the  right;  it  may  be  led  by  Stewart.  What  a  temptation  to 
send  over  a  few  telling  missiles.  Our  guns  command  the 
ground  ;  but  we  know,  alas  !  too  well,  the  commanding  posi¬ 
tion  they  occupy,  and  so  we  sit  holding  each  other  in  abey¬ 
ance.  How  sad  the  picture.  Jacob  and  Esau.  Our  hearts 
go  out  kindly  towards  them.  We  know  they  suffer  all  we  do, 
with  the  added  pangs  of  hungry  destitution.  Deserters  come 
over  every  day,  and  tell  only  of  suffering  and  want.  Oh  ! 
when  will  they  see  their  sin  and  folly  ?  We  had  one  poor  fel¬ 
low,  who  swam  across  last  night,  to  feed.-  He  came  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  could  not  tell  what  he  was  fighting  for,  and  had 
been  forced  to  come.  The  opposite  shore  is  often  lined  with 
poor  fellows,  who  would  gladly  come  over,  if  they  dare.” 


“  April  15th. 

u  The  occupations  of  every  day  are  constant,  and  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  all  kinds  incessant.  Now  to  act  the  apothecary, 
again  the  physician,  more  frequently  the  nurse.  Hardly  get 
seated,  with  materials  before  me  for  writing  something,  which 
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interests  me  and  will  prove  interesting  to  you,  before  I  am 
interrupted. 

“  Three  soldiers  bearing  four  empty  buckets,  to  be  refilled 
with  4  that  bully  soup’  (ginger  panada).  Have  dispensed  it  to 
a  hundred  of  the  pickets,  who  are  now  marching  to  relieve 
the  hundred  on  the  outposts.  They  pass  the  window  laugh¬ 
ing;  most  of  them  looking  thanks;  some  say  that  stuff  ju§t 
went  to  the  right  place;  others  join  in  the  chorus,  4  That 
was  bully  soup  for  this  rainy  day/  and  on  they  march, 
thoroughly  wet,  but  bright  and  cheerful.  Have  seasoned 
another  supply,  the  soldiers  waiting  to  carry  it  to  the  relief 
coming  off  the  outposts.  Our  wood  is  wet,  so  that  the  process 
of  boiling  is  tedious;  nearly  an  hour  devoted  to  this  batch, 
entertaining,  in  the  meanwhile,  a  master  of  transportation,  a 
messenger  from  the  telegraph  office,  and  listened  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  two  soldiers;  one,  in  writing,  tells  of  a  troublesome 
skin  disease,  and  asks  for  some  blood  purifier,  such  as  Corporal 
H.  got  (a  syrup  of  sassafras  and  gentian  with  cream  of  tartar), 
the  only  remedies  on  hand.  Our  resources  are  heavily  taxed. 
The  other,  a  German.  4  Me  bees  wuster  all  day;  me  gits  no 
sleep  nights/  Prepared  him  a  dose  of  oil  and  laudanum,  and 
gave  him  some  ginger  tea.  He  goes  away,  satisfied,  saying, 
4  God  bless  you ;  God  bless  you  every  time/  The  rain  com¬ 
menced  at  midnight,  and  has  continued  ever  since,  a  cold 
easterly  wind  prevailing.  So  far  as  human  wisdom  sees,  it  is 
much  against  us.  Every  arrangement  having  been  made  for 
a  general  movement,  the  soldiers  had,  in  obedience  to  orders, 
sent  away  everything  not  absolutely  needed,  on  the  march. 
Many  of  them  had  sent  away  overcoats  and  woollen  blankets, 
retaining  only  blouses  and  gum  blankets.  Of  course,  they 
must  suffer  from  this  storm.  Our  pickets  left  camp  early  this 
morning,  marched  to  the  Lacy  House,  about  three  miles,  the 
rain  pouring,  and  the  wind  driving  it  into  their  faces.  The 
force  is  about  six  hundred.  They  form  in  line  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  salute  the  officers  of  the  picket  they  relieve,  re¬ 
ceive  instructions,  then  file  off,  in  reliefs  No.  1,  2,  3,  4.  No. 
1  marches  to  the  outposts,  relieving  the  sentinels.  Nos.  2,  3, 
4  march  to  the  reserve  post,  a  ravine,  out  of  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  yet  in  supporting  distance  to  the  outposts.  The 
supernumeraries,  quite  a  large  detail,  occupy  another  post 
near  by.  They  are  to  take  the  places  of  such  pickets  as 
sicken  or  fail  in  any  way  to  meet  their  responsibilities.  The 
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ravine  affords  shelter  from  the  wind,  but  not  from  rain.  To-day 
a  river  runs  through  it.  The  slopes  are,  to  use  a  soldier’s 
description,  greasy  (slippery  mud),  so  that  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  the  foot  can  be  found,  excepting  at  the  bottom,  and  then 
the  water  reaches  above  shoe-top.  These  poor  fellows  are  to 
stand  upon  the  outposts,  and  reliefs  will  be  during  the  night, 
and  so  need  sleep  to  prepare  them  for  watching.  When  are 
they  to  get  it  ?  Not  a  few  lie  right  down  in  the  water  rolled 
in  their  gum  blankets,  and  sleep.  Poor  boys,  we  do  feel  much 
for  them  ;  not  a  few  contract  colds,  which  will  force  them  into 
the  hospitals,  and  perhaps  to  their  graves.  It  is  for  these, 
we  work  to-day.  Ginger  and  pepper  tea  with  other  spices, 
warms  them.  They  get  no  warm  food,  excepting  such  as  we 
give  them.  To  be  sure,  we  draw  largely  upon  the  dried  rusk 
and  butter,  for  these  enter  into  the  composition  of  ‘  that  bully 
soup/  but  the  donors,  we  are  satisfied,  would  approve  this  use 
of  it,  could  they  hear  from  officers  and  soldiers  almost  every 
day,  such  testimony  as  this,  ‘  Were  chilled  through  and 
through  when  your  nice  warm  drink  came  to  us )  did  me  and 
my  men  a  world  of  good.’  ( Am  certain  you  save  more  lives 
than  all  the  doctors/ 

u  Have  on  two  occasions  brought  out  the  measles  beautifully 
on  poor  fellows,  who  thought  ‘  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end,  felt  so  awfully/  by  this  timely  drink.  Must  send  this ; 
have  two  skeletons  to  fill  up,  but  must  wait  now.  Have  to 
prepare  more  ‘  bully  soup/  and  hear  a  report  from  head¬ 
quarters.  Our  corporal’s  guard  was  ordered  away  this  morn 
ing  by  their  colonel.  Addressed  a  communication  to  the 
division  general,  asking  to  retain  them.  The  communica¬ 
tion  has  just  been  returned  approved.  So  we  retain  our 
guard. 

“  With  much  love  to  all  from  Mrs.  B.  and  yours,  in  the 
best  of  bonds, 


“E.  M.  H” 
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PACKAGES,  with  freight  prepaid,  maybe  sent 
to  Ladies'  Aid,  care  of  J.  P.  Hhoads,  701  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  or  on  Fridays  to  the  Church, 
corner  of  Twelfth  and  Walnut  Streets.  A  list  of 
contents  should  accompany  each  package. 

Money  may  be  remitted,  and  letters  addressed  to 
either  of  the  subscribers. 

MRS.  JOEL  JONES, 

President  Ladies’  Aid,  0*25  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

MRS.  STEPHEN  COLWELL, 

Treasurer  Ladies’  Aid,  N.E.  corner  Eleventh  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philada. 


MRS.  JOHN  HARRIS, 

Secretary  Ladies’  Aid,  1106  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Many  of  the  contributors  to  our  funds  having 
objected  to  the  publication  of  their  names,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  withhold  all.  They  are  all 
entered  upon  our  books,  which  may  be  inspected 
at  any  time. 
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